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“I am very sorry, Aunt, but in these matters I must Judge for myself.” 


HERE ARE TIMES when the Farmer is tempted to hide himself 
î in some secret corner—there are any number of them on the 
Snap-Bean Farm—and shake hands with the other fellow who 
resides in his consciousness, and gloat for at least a quarter of an 
hour over the suspicion that he has begun to entertain that, all things 
considered, he is a pretty shrewd individual of the famous old school 
that never has any vacation or recess. When the controversy between 
our famous nature-lovers, professional and otherwise, was at its 
height, he was urged to participate. A number of unknown corre- 
spondents begged him to contribute something from his small stock 
of knowledge, and a few editors of periodicals tickled the place where 
his vanity should be by requesting contributions from his pen such as 
might be calculated to keep the fires of controversy alive. But the 
Farmer was not born yesterday, and he respectfully declined to add 
to the general confusion; and for the best of reasons. The contro- 
versy was about matters in regard to which both sides could easily 
be right. 

The man who hunts and the man who is a patient observer are 
as far from each other as the poles. In the nature of the case, they 
do not see the same things; they have not the same eyes nor the same 
temperament, and nothing can reconcile the testimony which each is 
always too ready to give. A creature hunted, and a creature at play 
in the undisturbed freedom of the woods are not the same, though 
each may be identical with the other. A hunter must have blood, and 
a naturalist must have specimens, whereas an observer needs only 
patience and sharp eyes, though the latter may be very profitably 
supplemented by a camera. The performances of a wild creature 
hunted and a wild creature observed (with no notion that an observer 
is at hand) are not the same, though the animal may be the same. All 
its movements and gestures will be different; and this statement is so 
self-evident that it need not be insisted on. 

Moreover, two observers, stationed at different points, will not 
make the same, or even a similar report of what they see; they will 
not agree, precisely, as to what took place under the circumstances. 
Different eyes make different reports to the minds of those who 
employ them, and the most expert cross-examiner can twist them into 
nothing more than a reasonable likeness. This is true not only with 
regard to matters the most trivial, but with regard to happenings 
of the utmost importance—as the courts of law have long since 
discovered. | 
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Now, IF THE CONTROVERSY between the nature-writers and the 
nature hunters as to the various performances of the wild creatures 
had begun as a discussion, the Farmer might have ventured to give 
his views, though they would have been worth nothing. But even a 
discussion is dangerous, for there is no telling when it will drop to 
the lowest levels of controversy ; the slightest jar, the smallest word, 
will precipitate the unwholesome event and the forest lovers will 
indulge in bitter and childish charges and counter-charges. In short, 
controversy is a thing to be avoided, for it has no more dignity in 
most of its aspects than the back-yard quarrels of women neighbors 
who despise one another. Usually, there is not even a pretense of 
discovering and establishing the truth; each party thereto is anxious 
only to prove that the other is hopelessly wrong, and the final word 
is no more dignified than the school-boy’s dictum: “You are every- 
thing you say I am, and forty times as much.” 

The Farmer is here reminded of what his London contributor 
had to say in regard to urbanity. While he may not agree 
with everything she said on the subject, yet he is quite sure 
that the only basis of real discussion is urbanity, the 
difficulty being to find men who are possessed of the 
quality of urbanity. At its best, it is something 
more than courtesy, something more than affa- 


THE STORY OF A SELF-EDUCATED DOG Set 


bility; it sheds a gentle perfume of its own on everything with 
which it comes in contact. The Farmer is not a great reader; that 
is to say, his reading is based on inclination and not on the curiosity 
that is one of the results of scholarship; but he has read enough to 
know that men who have the urbanity to carry on a real discussion 
are few and far between. Thus far in his explorations he has met 
with but two or three. Matthew Arnold says that Cardinal Newman 
was the most urbane man of his generation, and his writings give 
proof of it, but next to him should be placed Matthew Arnold him- 
self. To this brief list should be added, perhaps, St. Beuve. Here, 
then, are two men—three at the most—who were fully equipped by 
scholarship and temper to engage in a discussion, and, by means 
thereof, to shed sweetness and light on the matter under their hands, 
and on all whom they carried along with them. It is surely a great 
distinction, for urbanity is one of the rare qualities that ‘smell 
sweet and blossom in the dust.” 
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WHILE THE CONTROVERSY between the nature writers and observ- 
ers was at its height, a valued correspondent who lives in Memphis 
related to the Farmer a peculiar incident that fell under her eyes in 
her home town. She was speaking of the controversy in general, and 
of Brother Rabbit in particular, and went on to remark that one day, 
while she was selecting meats from her butcher, she observed a large 
black rabbit seated on the counter, washing its face after the fashion _ 
of a contented cat. While she was paying for her purchases, and 
watching the rabbit with some curiosity, a small dog, attracted by the 
smell of meat, came into the shop and began to nose around. The 
rabbit no sooner caught sight of this intruder than it leaped from 
the counter, and ran toward the dog, evidently with no friendly inten- 
tion. What might have occurred under other circumstances, it is 
impossible to say, but the dog turned tail and went scampering from 
the premises. Having rid the shop of its traditional enemy, the 
rabbit returned to its place on the counter, keeping a watchful eye 
on the door. Now, what nature-writer, nature-lover, observer of ani- 
mals, or moose-hunter, is prepared to rise up and dispute the 
accuracy of observation of the Farmer’s correspondent? She had 
no gun or other firearm, no camera, nor any of the various equip- 
ments that belong to this branch of our native literature. Is her 
story believable? The Farmer knows it is true, but he is not a 
naturalist nor a nature-writer. E 

It is the Farmer’s purpose to cap the story of his corre- 
spondent with one that is entirely true, and yet utterly unbelievable 
except by those who are familiar with the facts. The story relates 
to the adventures of a self-educated dog, who answered to the name 
of Flash. The scene of the tale is laid in the very heart of a little 
Middle Georgia town—the town, in fact, in which the Farmer first 
saw the light. Flash was a pointer, and claimed the town marshal 
for his owner. Naturally, the town marshal had a good deal of 
business with the mayor, and made frequent visits to the mayor’s 
home. In the course of time, Flash concluded that if the mayor’s 
house was a good place for his master to visit three or four times 
a day, and sometimes at night, it must offer special inducements to a 
worthy dog entirely friendly and affable; so he took up his abode 
there. He found it a hospitable house; the children were not cruel, 
and the mistress of the place always remembered him at mealtimes ; 
in short, Flash’s choice of a home was a very happy thought. 

This was during the summer time. When the cold winds of fall 
and winter began to blow, Flash thought to make himself 
comfortable in a modest corner where he could enjoy the 

heat radiating from the big open fireplace in the 
sitting-room. This was all very well for awhile, and 
Flash enjoyed himself immensely. He enjoyed it 
so well, and became so familiar with the hospitable 
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spirit of the place, that he con8idered himself part 

| proprietor; he forsook his modest corner, and 
stretched himself full length on the wide hearth, 
and there he would lie and dream that he was hunt- 
ing birds or rabbits in the old sedge fields with which he was familiar. 
It was a happy time, but it was not to last. The mistress of the house 
was kind-hearted, but she was also a scrupulous housekeeper, and she 
realized that Flash, not unlike many people of her acquaintance, 
was making himself too conspicuous as a member of the family; 
whereupon, he was banished, being compelled to seek what comfort 
he could on the cold piazza, or under the house. As might be sup- 

» posed, the ukase of the lady was not at all relished by Flash. He 
was a bird-dog, his hair was thin, and the cold was well-nigh unbear- 
able, especially after his late experience before a comfortable fire. 
At first he resorted to the tactics of the ordinary dog; he scratched 
at the door, and whined pitifully. Occasionally the sympathetic 
children would open the door and allow him to enter, and these were 
periods of rare enjoyment. But the time came when this scheme 
failed to succeed; Flash might scratch and whine, and whine and 
scratch, but no one came to open the door, and he was in a serious 
dilemma. There must be some simple way to cause the door to open, 
and so, of an afternoon, when the sun was shining on the porch, 
Flash basked in the sunshine, and considered the situation. He saw 
that when visitors called the door was always promptly opened, and 
there must be a reason for it. What was that reason? An ordinary 
dog would have had no such thoughts; when he found that scratch- 
ing was no longer a successful device, he would have gone on about 
his business and done the best he could. 

& 

Bur FLasH was nor an ordinary dog, and he was learning every 
day in the school of experience. As he lay in the afternoon sun, 
watching visitors, the fact suddenly dawned on his mind that people 
who came to the house and secured entrance did not scratch on the 
door! They knocked—and here was the whole secret. We may 
imagine that, after this discovery, Flash licked his chaps and wagged 
his tail, for when the afternoon grew chilly, and the dog began to 
be uncomfortable, he went to the door and simulated the knock of a 
human being by wagging his tail against the panels. The response 
was immediate, and no sooner was the door opened than Flash ran 
swiftly by the maid who had answered the summons, and proceeded 
to make himself comfortable before the fire. When the members of 
the family saw Flash in his accustomed place, sharp inquiry was 

made by the mistress of the house. She asked the maid, with some 
displeasure in her voice, why she had allowed the dog to enter, and the 
reply of the maid was to the effect that when she heard some one 
knocking at the door, she answered the knock, and Flash had slipped 
in past her while she was trying to see if there was really any one on 
the porch. There was no one, and she declared that the dog had 
= knocked on the door just like a “human.” 
| Naturally her story was not believed. After awhile Flash was 
ae out in the cold again, and shortly afterwards there came a 


This time he remained in his place 
it was time for the family to retire. The children went to bed, 
the time came for the house to be closed; Flash was turned out, 
and there was no more knocking that night. Did the dog have some- 
where in his head a thought apparatus? Had he discovered how to 
think and reason? The Farmer asks these questions now so that the 
reader may be prepared to answer them for himself, for Flash’s self- 


education did not stop with what has been told. There is more to 


come, and, in all probability, the reader’s credulity will be taxed to 
the utmost. The Farmer is frank to say that if the tale that is to be 
told came to him in a form outside of his own knowledge, or the 
knowledge of those in whom he has the greatest confidence, he 
would be inclined to stick his tongue in his cheek. In short, he would 
not credit it, and he therefore expects the reader to believe just as 
much or just as little of it as he can, though, so far as he is concerned, 
he is willing to vouch for the main facts. 
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As HAS BEEN sAID, the education of Flash did not stop with 
learning to knock at a door in a way calculated to deceive the inmates 
of the house; he continued to progress until he had fulfilled his 
desires. In the little town in which Flash secured his 
education there was no regular market for fresh meat. But 
fresh beef was brought in from the country about 
three times a week. The market was in one end of 
a small building used as the calaboose—or, rather, 
the market was in front of the entrance to the 


clear and distinet knocking on the door, with the result that the dog 


calaboose, having been placed there for the accom- 
modation of those who had meat to sell. 

tower of the building was a bell, which had been 

used during slavery times to warn the negroes 
that nine o’clock ‘had come, and that it was time for them to get 
off the streets. Hence it was known as the nine o’clock bell. Well, 
when the nine o’clock bell rang during the week, Flash was always 
among the first to respond; no matter in what part of the town 
he chanced to be, he always went running when he heard the bell, 
for he knew there was a chance that he might get a few scraps of 
fresh meat, or, if the amateur butcher was in a good humor, a 
juicy bone. The dog took note of all the proceedings; he saw 
people, big and little, lay their quarters, or their dimes, or their 
nickels, on the thick bench, and go away with their portions of the 
beef; and, as he saw it, he must have wondered—that is the only 
way the Farmer knows how to express the dog’s feelings when 
measured by the light of what is to come. 

It is certain that Flash took particular note ofethe round metal 
tokens by means of which the patrons of the place procured their 
beef, but just how, or at what particular time, the dog’s education 
was completed can never be known, but one day, some one who knew 
him well, saw that instead of attending the meat market, as usual, he 
was watching intently a group of men who were talking about some- 
thing entirely foreign to the subject that engrossed Flash’s thoughts 
—if he had any. Anyhow, a gentleman observed that the dog was 
not in his usual place, and he remarked, in a jovial way: “Flash, you 
should be at the market; the bell has rung. Here, take this penny, 
and buy you some dinner.” Now, this was a joke on the man’s part, 
but he held a penny in his hand, and, to his surprise, the dog came 
forward, took the copper piece in his mouth, and went running to 
the market. The meat-seller was serving some one, and so Flash had 
to wait with what patience he could. When his opportunity came, 
he placed his forepaws on the meat bench, and deposited the penny 
where the man could not fail to see it. The seller expressed consider- 
able surprise, and gave the dog much more than a penny’s worth. 

When Flash had disposed of his marketing, he returned to the 
group in front of the hotel, secured another penny, and repeated his 
performance. After that, he was the wonder of the town, and he 
thrived and fattened on his reputation for several weeks. But one 
day a drummer gave him a dime, and when the dog perceived that for 
a dime he could purchase ever so much more meat than a copper piece 
would command, he refused to accept any more pennies. He would 
take a penny in his mouth, by way of being polite, but he would 
immediately eject it and gaze so earnestly at the giver, wagging his 
tail the while, that it was almost impossible to resist his mute appeals. 
He would take nickels and dimes, but sometimes, when he was not 
hungry, he would fail to go through his favorite performance. In- 
stead, he would take the dime or the nickel in his mouth, and disappear 
around the corner. For a long time this movement was a mystery, 
but after awhile it was discovered that he buried the money, but no 
one ever found his place of deposit. Another dog would have buried 
the meat, but Flash had gentle tastes and refined habits when com- 
pared to all other dogs; and it is only to compare Flash with ordinary 
dogs that this brief history of his self-education is given. 
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Ir sHows wHat can be accomplished by close application and 
reflection. Flash was not a mathematician, nor an astronomer, nor 
a theologian ; he was a financier. He discovered for himself the value 
of money; knew the difference betwen the smaller coins, and he made 
for himself a savings bank that was above the influence of speculation. 

The story of Flash is told. He lived to a good old age, the won- 
der of strangers and commercial travelers, serene in his ability to 
change so small a thing as a dime into a tolerably full meal. But 
another consideration arises; how many of the Farmer’s, readers will 
really believe the facts that have been set forth? Few, if any—nor 
does the Farmer visit any blame on them; he is perfectly willing that 
all shall be doubtful or dubious; it is a matter which concerns them 
only. Belief is hard to some and easy to others, but when we consider 
that belief or disbelief never affected any fact in this world—though 
both have been the cause of much bloodshed and cruelty—it is easy 
to perceive the source of the Farmer’s serenity. In the world about 
us, we measure the truth by our own experience, and at the most it is 
a dreadfully short measure. But it hurts, not the truth, but our- 

selves ; it is really a measure of ourselves, and compels us to 

be narrower than our birthright gave any promise of. Alf 

this we shall discover at the proper time, and perhaps 

we shall make other discoveries calculated to persuade 

us that all that we really know is a myth, while the 
reality is waiting for us with hospitable arms. 


In the ` 


HER FATHERS’ DAUGHTER 


PARTI. 
7 ILY BARRETT raised her crisp white 
skirt above the contaminating dust 


of King George street. The cob- 
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wan, the light was rosy, nay, crimson, 
victorious, sharp, and, from its center, 
that seemed momentarily a pool of blood, 
leaped over wooden island and transfig- 


ble-stones, still visible at intervals, had Frontispiece Illustration by ORSON LOWELL ured sky the first shafts of the liberated 


sunk deep into the quiet earth and were 

covered by the fine, white sand of a Southern summer. A wilful little 
breeze, fresh and aromatic, blew suddenly from around the corner at 
which King George street, bending in old-world fashion, ran to the very 
waters of Queenshaven bay. 

Lily’s tactics were quite defeated. For in the light breeze the sand 
blew about her slim ankles, tiny grains filtered into her shoes, and, 
rising, clung to her skirt. But she hardly noticed them. Overhead, 
‘winding in and out among the branches of a tree, swung tremulously, 
the delicate wistaria blooms, and tiny lilac petals drifted on Lily’s hat 
and sun-shade. She wondered how the wistaria had found its way into 
the tree, and saw, after a moment, the vine creeping into it from the 
other side of a garden-wall of brick—a beautiful old wall, of deep, rich, 
time-worn brown, out of whose crevices 
grew fragile grasses of pale green. 

Lily stopped for a space in the shade 
of the wall and looked upon the street. 


Though it was in the forenoon, she 
was the only pedestrian, and could ob- 
serve quietly. The shadows of a few 
trees only accentuated the drenching 
sunlight, which, though intense, was 
soft and had no element of fierceness. 
In it the old houses turning their quaint 
gables and garden-walls to the street 
lay very still. The greenish gray shut- 
ters of the windows were tightly closed, 
but behind them, peering through nar- 
row slips, Lily imagined the eyes of 
quiet Queenshaven ladies upon her alien 
personality. 

The thought did not render her 
self-conscious. She was coolly aware 
of the interest she created and returned 
it fully. Since her mother, pleading the 
balm of a period of entire quiescence, 
had allowed the summer to overtake her 
here, and had even half domiciled her- 
self in a house behind a huge and 
ancient vine of roses upon King George 
street, Lily desired consciously to yield 
to the soft dream of silken languor that 
was about her. It was not difficult. 
‘ The air of Queenshaven steals into the 
current of the blood, enfolds the -body 
in soft arms of rest upon which it leans 
in a tender abandon of luxury, and so 
the soul grows still. Every detail of 
the old city seen and felt in the warm 


DRAWN BY JAMES PRESTON 


air was to Lily an added pleasure, since 
it harmonized so delicately with her 
first vision of Queenshaven—a vision 
which she treasured and adored. 


The ship that bore her southward 
had floated at the very break of dawn 
into the calm, dark waters of Queens- 
haven bay. So gentle had been the 
swell of the harbored waters that the 
surface had seemed an expanse of olive 
silk. In the dusky sky burned still, 
but with a fading brilliance, a clear 
moon and a few quivering stars. The 
ship seemed scarcely to move, so slow 
was its progress, when, hesitatingly 
over sky and harbor poured a violet 
light and out of the far dimness rose 
columns and steeples above the darker 
mass of the surrounding city. 

Gradually the sky lost its violet 
hue, the shadows of olive and purple 
faded, moon and stars grew faint and 


THE RUNAWAY 


By SAM S. STINSON 


I runned amay to go an’ fight 

The redskin Injuns, jist fer spite. 
An’ Gee! I comed an anful way. 
I wonder what mill Mother say. 

I bet she misses me, all right. 


I sorter miss her, too, to-night. 
She’s awful cross, but still I might 
Forgive her,—say “twas jist in fun 


Gee! Aint it dark! There’s something white! 
I aint a-skeered,—that is, not quite; - 
But still I wish ’at it mas day; 
Pd hike fer home, an’ there I'd stay. 
I guess it sorter served me right— 


sun, flung sudden fires upon the project- 
ing rocks of the breakwater amid the swordplay of flashing little waves, 
and, flooding far, raised from the dark upon a narrow tongue of land, 
between two fair and shining rivers, the stately vision of a luminous 
city of rest. 

The houses, as they defined themselves upon the waterfront, had 
all an air of repose, reserve and temperate dignity. They had no abrupt 
angles, nor grotesque windows, the color of their walls was soft and 
warm, but their wide verandahs, looking seaward, made them appear 
the fitting home of dreams. When Lily’s eyes, surfeited unconsciously 
with the bare glitter of crude wealth, saw Queenshaven more nearly, an 
element of pathos, of which even in that first Southern dawn a hint 
had come to her, was added to beauty and repose. Many of these stately 
houses harmonized so exquisitely with 
land and sea because upon them had 
fallen a touch of decay. And this faint 
shadow of gentle dissolution lay upon 
all that portion of the city on the verge 
of the bay, which alone was character- 
istic, lay, more especially, upon the 
simpler houses in King George street. 
And the sun, soft as it was, gave a cer- 
tain bareness to the shattered boards 
and cracking wooden columns, to 
deeply-sunken thresholds and slanting 
verandahs—a bareness which not even 
the high wistaria vines and the wealth 
of roses could wholly obliterate. 


Lily stopped thoughtfully before 
a house that showed preeminently a 
touch of ruin. Broad and somewhat 
low with long sloping gable facing the 
street and an excellent Georgian door- 
way under the side verandah, it seemed 
to have sagged bodily into the earth 
so that one stood above the threshold. 
Lily pulled the bell rope and at the 
end of a few minutes a neat negro girl 
opened the door. 

“Is Miss Harriet at home?” 

“Yes’m.” | 

Lily crossed the verandah 
walked across the wide hallway 
the front drawing room. The shutters 
to the street were closed and the 


doned and desolate and showed no sign 
of living usage. A few pieces of old 
mahogany furniture, glass-knobbed and 
inlaid with slender lines of brass, stood 
in stiff posture against the walls. The 
few pictures were not excellent, but 
tenderly softened by great age. Upon 
the uncovered, dark-stained floor lay, 
neatly arranged, a heap of books from 
whose yellowish-brown leather binding 
a faint odor floated through the room. 
But for a modern magazine that lay 
upon the table one might have lingered 
here inhaling the spirit of an older, 
statelier life whose quiet courtliness 
and measured beauty hovered still about 
the carved Cupids on the high mantle 
and the great brass candelabra that 
stood in a remote corner. To Lily, 
calm-eyed, firm-wristed, competent 
child of a glaring world, the room, often 
as she had seen it, revealed itself anew 
upon each entrance. There were moods 
in which she laughed at it, not unki= 

but with a note of compa 


I runned away. 


I runned away! 


D 


` was dim and cool. It seemed aban- — (5) 
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in which it seemed to hint to her of forgotten harmonies of life and 

= desirable dreams. She was, at least, immensely interested in it, and even 
more acutely in Harriet La Roche, who, moving so fitly and graciously 
among these relics of a half-faded world, knowing so subtly and instinct- 
ively its fine old graces, seemed yet, at moments, to burn with a sudden 
flame of impatience against all that formed the outward and moveless 
vestiture of her life. As she came in now, also in white, but in softer and 
less aggressive folds, Lily looked upon her with an admiration from which 
the element of patronage had long vanished. Harriet was shorter than 

` Lily and of more rounded form. Her colors were subdued in a grave and 
beautiful harmony. Her skin was of the faintest amber, her eyes of 
luminous gray, her lips of an adorably chastened red. Under her brown 
hair no feature was of obvious perfection, but a gracious distinction, an 
ardent if somewhat hesitating intelligence made the face exquisite and 
memorable. To dwell upon that face, to divine its meanings, so Lily 
generously told herself, would be, if men were rational animals, a deeper 
delight than to be snared by the bright and definite comeliness that was 
her own. The two girls kissed each other affectionately. 

“You're looking perfectly splendid,” Lily said. ‘Mother has been 
delivering a tirade upon the general lack of ‘stunningness’ of Queens- 

~ haven girls and—” 

“They don’t cultivate the quality.” 

_ “Don’t be supercilious, dear,” Lily went on, “the point is that mother 
is going to have a lawn party, in all this heat, if you please, but if she’s 
going to have one she wants it to be gorgeous in every way.” 

“So we must all look stunning?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Pretty difficult, I should say. Who'll be there?” 

“Everybody into whose sacred precincts we're admitted. Some 
houses, you know, still hold out against us, but even here mother scents 
victory from afar.” 

Gi: “But what difference can it make to her?” Harriet asked. 

“It's the joy of seeing them capitulate—and curiosity.” 

Harriet looked grave and for an instant extraordinarily reserved. 
Her voice seemed to put Lily from her, far into a hostile world. 

“If I were Mrs. Barrett, I would not be so insistent. These people 
do not mean to be uncivil, but there are reasons—”’ 

A “Which a mere Northerner may not seek to understand. If he pries 
= hes snubbed. Don’t deny it.” 

Harriet smiled patiently. 

“Let’s talk about that some other time. Tell me about the party.” 

“Well, your cousin will be there.” 

“Ralph Street?” 

“Yes, and Professor Ford—for your benefit.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, but I don’t see—” 

Lily sprang up and stood before Harriet, her eyes full of laughter. 

“You do see, dear, you do! Now I'll propound an axiom: it’s far 
more the part of a ‘gentlewoman, as your dear Aunt Emma would say, 
to be a little frank with one’s friend than to insinuate a fib. Of course 
you know that Willie Ford raves about you, and can scarcely get a glimpse 
of you, and that you—”’ 
= ç But the look of pain in Harriet’s face had become intense, and 
È Lib stopped abruptly. 

“Forgive me, dear, I seem to be incorrigible. But you'll come?” 
“Oh, yes, I’ll come, but please don’t say such impossible things.” 

“Why so very absurd?” 
- “Because—” 

“Too many reasons?” 

wi Ca | 

“You're absolved from explaining them, at this moment. Remem- 
ber! To-morrow afternoon.” 

When the door had closed behind Lily, Harriet wandered a little 
aimlessly from room to room. Life had again, as so often before, during 
the last months, held out to her pleading hands only to be rejected and 
driven forth. Through the years she had longed for the sight of those 
gracious hands and now she seemed powerless to take the gift they brought. 
She looked out upon the desolate sunlit street with its faint and delicate 
outlines, its stateliness and settled quietude, and it seemed to her truly 
to symbolize the whole of her life—a life of order, measure, of infinite 
repressions in the service of a beautiful but impossible loyalty. 


She had been born many years after the great war, had gained 
maturity long after the struggle and shame of the reconstruction period, 
and though her emotional self was actively partisan to the South, her vivid 

soul rebelled against a method of life that was wholly retrospective. In 
moments of clear insight she was aware of the immense human justification 
of the life which her aunt and uncle led, of the proud poverty which strove 
so piteously to reach the usages of ante-bellum gentlefolks, of the com- 
plete preoccupation with a memory which loomed enormous over their 
entire world. The sweet young blood clamored for life, the irrepressible 
yearning strove after a freer play of her own soul—free from that dear 


and pathetic, but terribly omnipresent past. The chains, as she told 
herself bitterly, had worn into her flesh, or to change the figure,—born in 
captivity, she could not learn the use of freedom. In spite of herself 
she drew back from Lily’s frank intimacy. Not without envy had she 
dreamed of such a life as Lily led, and now its visible representative 
outraged, at many turns, sensibilities which she condemned and had 
striven to crush. And any impact with that desired and instinctively 
rejected alien life brought back the overwhelming problem of Ford. 


He had come upon the scene suddenly, from the turmoil of the brawl- 
ing world, and treated his election to the chair of History and Economics 
at the ancient and revered College of Queenshaven as a joke. 

He was large and unsubdued, of strong masculinity, full-blooded, 
and of discursive tongue. The minuet was not his measure, and, upon 
their first meeting at the Barrett’s, he had swiftly and unreservedly devoted 
himself to Harriet. He had with humorous courtesy informed her aunt 
that he did not aspire to belong to the supposedly extinct family of Fords 
of the Parish of Saint Andrew’s Collection, but was, unfortunately, a 
plebeian. ‘A person of no manners at all,” had been Mrs. La Roche’s 
comment to which Harriet quietly agreed. But the impression of Ford 
refused absolutely to be adjusted with so facile a label. He had come 
as the storm comes, and had left traces. She was acutely ashamed of 
the surging of her blood at the thought of him, of the terrible desire to be 
mastered and borne afar upon those impetuous wings. But her involun- 
tary dreams turned to him with a fierce resentment of his lasting power. 


Harriet went upstairs to her bedroom and rejected the summons to 
dinner which came, according to invariable Queenshaven custom, at the 
stroke of three. She felt powerless to meet her aunt and uncle, to share 
in the mild drone of largely reminiscent conversation, to sustain the 
exquisite composure tacitly demanded of her under the surge of elemental 
desires now resonant within her in her room; nearer the roof and less 
protected by sheltering tree and vine from the insurgent sun, the air 
was of a rich and luring languor. The heavy scent of a huge bunch of 
roses assaulted her senses. Without, she saw, in her mind’s eye, familiar 
garden upon garden blooming with indolent profusion under the vast, 
palpitating sea of light, and heat and light and heavy fragrance of luxu- 
rious blooms seemed to blend and enter into her being, and sob in the 
fevered current of her blood. 
before but the vague yearning of other years had become defined and 
found an aim. Her heart was as bitter with rebellion as though she were 


The summer was upon her as so often 


alone in the wide world with life denied, the only prisoned soul. But the 
watchful mind, watchful even now, knew with a perception akin to pain 
that custom and restraint and the rooted denials of clan and kind might 
rule the hour of possible acceptance and that the liberated flame of soul 
knew none but lonely hours. The pillow on the bed upon which she had 
thrown herself seared her cheek, her light dressing-gown oppressed her 
fevered limbs and she prayed for the calming dusk. Slowly it came with 
cool winds from the near harbor. Harriet opened a window and the 
breeze blew about her and lifted her long hair. She held her wrists to it 
as though it were a stream of living water. A sunset sky ent over 
Queenshaven—orange and amber, vermilion and violet,—and soft dark 
mauve in the deserted spaces of the East. The colossal scarlet sun dipped 
gradually into the far Western waters behind the narrow wooded line of 
the sea-islands; slowly and beautifully it sank until only a single spot 
of intense red flared between shadowy trees. That, too, vanished, and, 
with a sigh of relief Harriet turned from the window. She dressed 
quickly for supper. The dark had brought calm and peace. She often 
feared the intense glittering glory of the summer nights, but the cool 
hour between sunset and darkness brought a brief respite. 


Supper was spread in the dining room when she entered. Upon a 
large massive mahogany table stood heavy vessels of old silver and brass— 
a huge pitcher of tea in which fragments of ice clinked pleasantly, a 
plate of crackers, one of cake and a small dish of preserved fruit. There 
was about the table an air, not of frugality, but of conscious rejection, 
almost fanatical, of any faintest suspicion that any one at that board 
might possess a grossness, however subdued, of carnal appetite. At the 
head of the table sat Mrs. Emma La Roche. The back of her black lawn 
dress did not touch the chair; her slender, fine old hands were folded 
before her, and upon her delicately wrinkled face played a look of mild 
reproach. On her right loomed the angular figure of her nephew, Ralph 
Street. Mr. La Roche, so old he was and drowsy memories, rarely 
came to the common meals. ree 

“You are late, Harriet,” said Mrs. La Roche. | 

“Am I? I’m sorry, I didn’t notice.” 

“You should, dear. Although there are so few of us now we should 
treat each other with the same courtesy as though the family were larger. 
At ‘Fairview, before the war, your grandfather would never sit down 
until he was sure that everybody was there. I remember your uncle telling 
me that sometimes the house servants would go about and remind the 


children that it was time to dress for meals, so that your grandfather 


should not be put out.” 
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Harriet bit her lips. She had heard the exquisite old lady make 


these remarks with a cruel insistence for so many times. She looked 
across the board into her cousin’s somewhat wooden face. 

“Well, Cousin Ralph, why don’t you say something?” 

Street cleared his throat and spoke with a distinct hint of a forensic 
twang in his voice. 

“I was just telling your aunt as you came in of a very interesting 
matter. Rene St. Seult sent me from Baltimore a first rate pamphlet 
which his father wrote. It’s the only copy known to exist and completes 
my collection of Nullification pamphlets. Now that pamphlet proves 
beyond a doubt, to my mind, that James L. Pettigrew’s Unionism has 
been greatly exaggerated and that—” 

“Is this your latest news?” Harriet asked. 

“Well, no; wait. I took the pamphlet over to the college to show 
it to that fellow Ford, and I must say that he is most unmannerly.” 

“I’m not surprised,’ said Mrs. La Roche, “if the trustees will select 
a nobody from nowhere to instruct our youth!” 

“How was Professor Ford unmannerly?” Harriet asked. 

“He said he didn’t take any stock in Nullification pamphlets. He 
called the great principles of constitutional liberty which Mr. Calhoun 
enunciated and for which we fought, completely dead issues, Now I 
contend—”’ 

“Oh, please,” said Harriet, “spare us your contention. Not that I 
don’t agree with you,” she hastened to add, “but I know all about it.” 

Street laughed. 

“Do you know, Aunt Emma, why Harriet is vexed? She and Ford 
are great friends!” 

“You seem to forget, Ralph, that Harriet is a young lady of your 
own family. You should not make unseemly jests about her. In your 


~ 


grandfather’s house the boys were always severely reprimanded if they 
spoke lightly of the girls. That was a home of true courtesy.” 

Mrs. La Roche rose. Ralph and Harriet followed her out into the 
verandah, where through the close tracery of the ancient rose-vine the 
near stars of the South shone lustrously. Ralph went his way and left 
between the two women an atmosphere of constraint. There was some- 
thing kind but uncompromising in Mrs. La Roche’s attitude. She was 
her niece’s natural guardian, and it was for her to see that not the 
faintest breath of gossip should cloud the bright armor of the girl’s repute. 

“Harriet?” 

“Yes, Aunt Emma.” 

“Your cousin’s jest was, of course, entirely baseless?” 

Over the velvety gray of Harriet’s eyes leaped a flame; her some- 
what broad, white hands grasped the sides of her rocker. 

“No, Aunt Emma.” 

“But surely Mr. Ford is a very ill-bred person, my child, and you 
should remember who you are. It’s not just vain pride that I’m speaking 
of; no, there’s a difference between true gentlemen and the vulgar, which 
no loose talk can make less.” 

“But Mr. Ford is a gentleman.” 

“T am told—” 

“Yes, by Cousin Ralph, who thinks right down in his heart that 
no one not born in Queenshaven county and who does not hold certain 
views can be a gentleman. I am very sorry, aunt, but in these matters 
I must judge for myself.” 

Harriet went upstairs trembling. She had spoken to her aunt 
sharply, almost cruelly; her voice had quivered with rebellion and she had 
spoken in defense of one whom she feared rather than loved. 

(To Be Concluded in February.) 


BRER RABBIT CAUSES BRER FOX 


An Uncle Remus Story 


appeared to be serene, the little boy seemed to be worried 

about something. Uncle Remus was putting the finishing 
touches to a fish-basket that had been taking up his time for several 
days, and, for a minute or two, he paid no attention to the young- 
ster, who was sitting on the door-sill, gazing into far-off space. 

“What de matter, honey? I know you aint got no fleas in yo’ 
cloze, kaze you er settin’ too still, but it look hke ter me dat you 
got trouble on de min’. Dat kinder trouble is sorter like a baby’s 
toof-ache: you dunner how ter git at it.” 

“I was just thinking,” said the little boy, “how the lion could 
have any hair on his body if he was scalded. Mother says 
he couldn’t.” 

“What Miss Sally 
» say?’ Uncle Remus 
asked. 

“Why, grandmother 
said she’d rather count 
the hairs on a tarrypin’s 
back than to bother 
about the small things in 
a story that was worth 
listening to.” 

The grin on Uncle 
Remus’s face was one of 
pure joy. “What I been 
telling you ’bout yo’ 
gran’mammy. Miss Sally 
oughter be de gov’ner er 
de Nunited State er 
Georgy, kaze what she 
dunno, dey aint nobody 
gwine ter tell you. You 
aint hear all dat tale; an’, 
by good rights, you 
oughter ax me de ques- 

SD tions what you ax yo’ 
— know dat mammy. She aint tell 


O NE DAY when the sun was shining brightly, and everything 


Brer Rabbit aint turn his he 
Brer Fox ‘ud fe 


- 


TO LOSE HIS HIDE 


you de tale.” This 
was a rebuke, and 
the little boy re- 
ceived it as such, 
and he appeared to 
be very penitent, 
though he said 
nothing. 

“What you 
gwine do when you 
fin’ yo’se’f in scald- 
in water?” Uncle 
Remus inquired. “Is 
you gwine ter set in 
it twel you done 
cooked? Well, Brer 
Lion, he scramble 
out des ez hard ez 
he kin, an’ dat 
wa’n’t quick *nough 
fer ter save his 
wool. An’ needer 
wuz it quick ’nough, 
fer ter keep ’im fum bein’ mighty so’ in a ’bunnunce er places here 
an’ dar on his hide. He went home, he did, an’ tuck ter his bed, an’ 
he stay dar twel he got so dat he kin move about widout squallin’.” 


“In dem times, he wuz de king er de creeturs, an’ whiles he wuz 
layin’ dar in bed dey all call on ’im fer ter see how he gittin’ on. Dey 
all pay him visits ’ceppin’ ol’ Brer Rabbit; he aint gone ter de house, 
but he went nigh ’nough ter fin’ out dat Brer Fox been tellin’ some 
mighty mean tales ’bout ’im. 

“When de yuther creeturs hear Brer Fox runnin’ Brer Rabbit 
down, an’ see dat Brer Lion wuz willin’ fer ter lissen at ’im, dey all 
jine in an’ say de wuss dey kin; an’ what dey aint know dey make 
up. Eve’y whar he go, Brer Rabbit hear ’bout de talk dey been 
havin’, an’ some un it wuz so bad, dat it fa’rly make his y’ears burn. 
Den one day he hear tell dat Brer Lion, bein’ de King er de creetur’s, 
had tol’ Brer Fox fer ter ketch ’im an’ fetch ’im dar whar Brer 
Lion live at. 


“Dis make Brer Rabbit set down an’ study. He know Brer 
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Fox can’t ketch ’im, but he study how he gwine ter git even wid ’im. 
He study, an’ study, twel bimeby, one day, he put out fer ter see 
how Brer Lion gittin’ on. 

“De road he went tuck ’im right by Brer Fox house. Brer 
Fox wuz settin’ on de front porch when Brer Rabbit went by, an’ 
he look like he ’stonish’; but he aint say nothin’. Brer Rabbit aint 
turn his head, kaze he know’d dat Brer Fox ’ud foller ’long atter. 

“He went on, he did, twel he git ter Brer Lion’s house. He 
rap on de do’, an’ Brer Lion groan an’ growl, an’ say, ‘Come in.’ 
So said, so done. Brer Lion watch Brer Rabbit mighty hard, an’ 
bimeby he say, ‘What’s all dis I hear?” 

“ *You’ll hatter tell me,’ sez ol’ Brer Rabbit, ‘kaze I been off on 
a long journey. Stidder callin’ on you an’ settin’ ’roun’ here, 
a-doin’ uv no good whatsomever, I been tryin’ fer ter fin’ sump’n 
dat’d kyo you.’ 

“ ‘Don’t tell me “bout it, sez Brer Lion, sezee. ‘Eve’ybody 
been tellin? me what’d kyo me, an’ I aint kyo’d yit; I’m wuss off 
dan befo’? 


“Brer Rabbit say, ‘I could ’a’ come des ez much ez de rest er 
de creeturs, an’ ’twould ’a’ done des ez much good. But I know’d,’ 
sezee, ‘dat when anybody gits scald’ wid milk-warm water, dey’s 
sump’n de matter wid um sho ’nough. So I tuck’n went off whar 
Mammy-Bammy-Big-Money live at, an’ I ax her what de matter 
when some folks kin git scald’ in milk-warm water. She tuck off 
her lef’ slipper, shuck out de pebbles an’ count ’em ez dey fell out, 
an’ say de onliest way fer ter work a kyo is ter poultice de burns 
wid de fresh hide er his best frien’. I ax who it is,’ sez ol’ Brer 
Rabbit, sezee, ‘an’ she say he got sharp nose, short y’ears, slim legs, 
an’ a bushy tail.’ 

“Brer Lion aint wait a minit; he call ter some er de creeturs 
what hangin’ ’roun’, an’ he say, ‘Fetch me de hide er Brer Fox! ” 

Uncle Remus paused, and leaned his head on his hand. 

“What then?” the little boy inquired. 

“De creeturs, dey fotch it,” replied the old man, with some- 
thing like a sigh. 
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lady if she was all cripple up! A 
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Hall. The autumn was in that mel- 
low stage of beauty, which precedes blight; sumach burned in the fence 
corners, and goldenrod wove a dream over the hills. 

A group of negroes was gathered around the door of an old, white 
-building once known as “the office”; one of them, wiry and wrinkled, was 


| seated upon a bench and smoked a pipe. She was of that type which 


seems never to have known youth; another, white-haired and ruminative, 
sat on a chopping-block, with his hat upon his knees. 

“Yas’m, yas, Aunt Dilsey,” he was saying, “we-all nebber took no 
stock in dese quick-come-up famblies nohow. When dat Bug o’ yourn’— 
this to a tall mulattress in the doorway—‘‘fotched word dis mawnin’ dat 


| Miss Betty Heximer were dyin’, Miss Emmeline call de kerridge en come. 


We's allers present at de defs en de birfs.” 
The old negress on the bench nodded shortly, and removed her pipe: 
“Miss Emmeline’s de haid. She's boun’ ter come. She's Miss Marf’s 
godmudder. Miss Marf’s de boun’ splitt’n’ image ob her gran’maw 
dough, but Miss Betty allers hed de look ob her maw.” 

— “Heah come Aunt Seely fum de Branch,” put in another. A tall 
figure approached by the path that led to the back of the house, that 
stood gray and formidable, between the red of maples and the dark projec- 
tion of ancient cedars. ‘“Umph!’ ejaculated the old negress. “Dat 
Seely’s mighty lak burnin’ bresh in de mountain—heap o’ cracklin’ en 
smoke en mighty li'l’ far to burn up de trash! Talk erbout her conjurin’ ! 
I’se knowed conjurin’. Dat Hagar, whut ‘longed ter Marse Irvin’ Byrne, 


_ was er Guinea nigger en could conjure yo’ eyes outen yo’ haid wid headen 


3 words,—yas, Lawd! But Seely cyarnt conjure none, ef she is bline 


en talkity.” 

Aunt Seely drew near, feeling her way with a stick. A padded bon- 
net hung on one arm; her head was bound up in a bandanna, and specta- 
cles covered her sightless eyes. Now she stopped in the path and listened. 

“Whar you, Dilsey? I done been gone so long, I’s clean tu’n roun’. 
Whar de parf ter de Big House?” she called. 

The mulattress in the door replied: 

“Turn whar you stan’, Aunt Seely, and go ahaid: Heah, you Bug! 
G’long wid Aunt Seely up ter de Big House.” 

The aforesaid Bug hung back fearfully and Aunt Seely smiled, 
turning her sightless eyes towards him. 

“Come ‘long, I aint gwine hurt you, honey!” 

Bug was propelled forward, rubbing one yellow foot upon the other, 
and as they started off the mulattress remarked aside: 

“You see dat? She seen him wid her eyes shet!” 

The old negress grunted contemptuously: 

“Dat Seely tink she knows mo’ wid ’em shet den we-all wid ours 
open! I nussed Miss Marfy en I nussed Miss Betty, en I knows de fam- 
bly, root en branch, en I clar ter de Lawd dat Seely warn’t nuffin but a 
yallar colt kickin’ in de fiel’! She come fum Marse Richard Fairly’s 
niggers, en Marse Richard Fairly was ole Marse’ oberseer. Dem niggers 
didn’t hab no raisin’, en no missus meks no slaves. Dey’s all a trashy 
set tergedder !” 

“I aint wonderin’ at ’em kickin’ loose when dey gotter chance, 
the mulattress in the door, tossing her handsome head. 

“You hesh yo’ mouf, gal!” broke out the old negress, without turning 
her head. “You was bone in slavery yo’self! You got new words en you 
got new ways, but you aint got a new mammy, praise Gawd!” 

The younger tossed her head as if accustomed to the maunderings of 
age and the older continued to herself: 

“Yonder Marse Hervy Heximer’s kyarridge. We allers gits bone 
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said 


nuffin no mo’n a queen kin. Dey’s 
allers been Marse Lee Almy ter pick up Miss Betty’s han’kerchers, en 
dey allers gotter be fo’ a lady lak dat!” 

The mulattress in the door made an impatient sound. 

“Umph! Hit’s a wonder he aint all tired out waitin’ yeah in en out 
fo’ nuffin’ tall! Miss Betty jes’ sittin’ in her cheer smilin’ en talkin’ 
same as ebber!” 

A burst of fury from the bench checked this heresy and the old 
negress’s eyes flashed with a savage light. Then she took her pipe from 
her mouth and hobbled rapidly up the path, her little, bent figure moving 
quickly between the cedars. There, on the gray flagstones which led 
from the back porch to a grape arbor beyond, stood blind Seely in the 
sun, her head back, listening, and her eyes closed. As old Dilsey 
upproached she raised her head warningly, and her chant-like voice with it: 

“Hesh! hesh! De soul’s passin’! De soul’s passin’ !” 

There seemed to be no sound, except the subdued unnoticeable 
voices of Nature, other than within the house, where a group of the family 
connection sat talking in monotones. The shutters of the great room were 
drawn, and it was dim and cool, with the sense of apartness which per- 
vades an old and seldom-used room; or, perhaps, all felt the approach of 
that presence upstairs,—the presence which alone revolutionizes human 
calculations. 

Over a great mahogany sofa hung the portrait of three children in 
long pantalettes. One, a girl, was tall and slender, with a certain supe- 
riority in her bearing. This was Betty, who now lay dying. The other 
girl was a chubby child who held a pigeon in her arms. This was her 
sister Martha; but Martha was apparently too absorbed in holding the 
pigeon to remember that her portrait was being painted. The third figure, 
a boy in a large collar, was that of their brother, who died afterwards at 
Appomattox. 

Under this portrait Mrs. Hervy Heximer and Mrs. Byrne Heximer 
sat talking in murmurs, and a young girl sat beside a table, aimlessly 
turning the leaves of a book. 

“Cousin Betty has always interested me, I admit,” Mrs. Willy Hexi- 
mer was saying. She was a newcomer in the family. “So perfect a type 
of an old-fashioned lady, and with such an aroma of mystery about her. 
I think it’s delightful to know that there was a romantic secret in her life; 
—in fact, she hinted as much to me at one time. We were alone, and she 
said in her confidential way: ‘Ah, my dear, my life might have been very 
different.’ But Cousin Martha came in just then, and Cousin Betty said 
no more. You see, Cousin Martha is so prac: and yet aie 

“Eminently!’’ broke in the voice of old Miss 5 eline 


suddenly. She sat in a high-backed chair, her feet upon a footstool 
“Martha Heximer is essentially practical and capable, or Betty’s life 


would indeed have been different.” 5 È l 

These words were not said significantly, yet tl t the suggestion 
of a meaning withheld. Miss Heximer was a spinster of nearly eighty 
years, but with a fine, steel-like tenacity of endurance which carried age 
victoriously, and with a vigor of mind which had led her to travel 
extensively and, as she expressed it, to see her own world to her own 
satisfaction. 

A camel’s-hair shawl lay behind her, and an India shawl around 
her. White curls hung on either side of her strong, c! ee 
jewels shone on the long, strongly-veined hand pe 
her voice penetrated the monotone around h 
true motif in an orchestra of secondary sounds. — 

There was a second’s pause, then Mrs. Hert 


Ey 
y Heximer spoke. 
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“I tell my daughters that Betty Heximer is a model for 
any girl;—so pretty and refined! Always so well dressed, too. 
Most women in her condition would have lapsed into complaining 
and lamenting, but Betty always entertained so charmingly, and 
offered such delightful refreshment.” 

“Yes, Martha is always hospitable,’ spoke Miss Emme- 
line, calmly. 

“And always so elegant! 
Betty !” 

Miss Heximer suddenly arose and drew her shawl around her. 

“Yes, Betty Heximer has loved clothes better than anything 
else,—except one thing. Give me your arm, my dear!’—this to 
the girl near, who walked to the door with the old lady. ‘There, 
thank you. I shall go upstairs slowly by the balustrade.” 

The girl passed on to the porch, and the silence which 
followed Miss Emmeline’s last words was now broken in the 
absence of the youngest member of the circle. 

“Did you hear Aunt Emmeline?—One thing!—O don’t you 
suppose she meant the secret!” exclaimed Mrs. Willy Heximer, 
with that absence of reserve, with which the present generation 
handles the traditions of the past. Mrs. Hervy Heximer spoke 
impressively: 

“Ive always had my opinion of that, certainly.’ 

“O please tell me! I’m crazy about family mysteries and 
ghosts and secrets! We are too young in Chicago for them. Of 
course Cousin Betty’s secret couldn’t have anything to do with 
poor Mr. Lee Almy. He couldn't be even the part of a secret 
by this time!” 

Mrs. Hervy looked important. 

“We have all known that there was a secret in Betty Hexi- 
mer’s life, for no one ever knew just what caused the injury which 
crippled her. But from her: attitude in later years I am certain 
that the secret was one of renunciation: that for the sake of 
someone else, she gave up all that might have made life happy. 
In fact, I believe that she shielded someone.” 

This was too vague for Mrs. Willy. 

“But poor Mr. Almy?” she persisted. Mrs. Hervy looked 
indifferent. In her estimation, and in the case of a woman with 
Betty Heximer’s charm, the matter of one man more or less was of 
no importance. But Miss Prissy Marshall, another cousin, bridled. 

“Why do you call him poor, Beatrice? I think him a for- 
tunate man!” 

Mrs. Willy hesitated, then smiled deprecatingly. 

“Why, Cousin Prissy, for a man to be engaged to one woman 
for over fifteen years is frightful enough, but when that woman 
is crippled,—of course, none of you would agree with me, but 
it has seemed such a pitiful waste of good material. Mr. Almy 
is so—attractive.”’ 

Mrs. Hervy spoke rebukingly: 

“Surely you would not have advocated his breaking with 
poor Betty because she was—invalided, Beatrice?” 

Mrs. Willy’s eyebrows arched slightly. 

“Such things are usually settled by the woman. We all admit that 
Cousin Betty was attractive’—she added, “but I should never expect a 
man to remain constant to me for a lifetime if I were crippled,—mercy 
no!—But the secret,—has no one known it, really? Has Cousin Martha 
never discovered it?” È 

“Neither of the Heximer girls would have intruded upon the other's 
reserve,” said Miss Prissy, conclusively. 

“Of course not,—but if I were in the house with a real secret for 
twenty years, I should find it out in spite of myself.—I should fancy that 
Cousin Martha would have grown tired of only being poor Cousin Betty’s 
sister. No one seems to think of her in any other way.” 

“O, of course, Martha Heximer is a fine woman,” uttered Miss 
Prissy. 

Mrs. Willy sighed with the resignation of one who had gone in 
too far to draw out gracefully, and succumbed. 

“Of course,—but any woman who attends to her house and gives 
people enough to eat, and puts on flesh enough, is called ‘a fine woman’ 
sooner or later. I meant—did any of you know that Cousin Martha wrote 
a book once? It seemed to have made a stir at the time.” 

Mrs. Hervy Heximer cast her eyes down now. | 

“I never read it,” she said. “I—disapprove of advanced measures 
for women. Of course girls will do foolish things sometimes, but I do not 
think she wrote more than one.” 

In spite of the place and time, there was laughter in Mrs. Willy’s 
eyes now. 

“I fear not,” she said. “It was a professor in a Western college 
who told me about it. He said it held wonderful promise, he hoped she 
would write another,—but since I came here, I hear nothing about Cousin 
Martha except that she raises excellent poultry and attends to poor 
Cousin Betty’s clothes.” — 

Mrs. Hervy looked superior, in the right of prior conviction. 

“Martha is a very nice woman, but something of a dreamer, perhaps.” 

“People we can’t understand usually are,” said Mrs. Willy. “Joseph 
was a dreamer, yet I believe he ended by taking charge of_his entire 
family. If it were a question of models in the family, I believe that I 


She liked pretty clothes, poor 
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“Take that woman away!” she panted; “take her away.” 


should choose Cousin Martha Heximer,’—then she added impersonally, 
‘“Wasn’t it strange that the doctors who attended Cousin Betty never knew 
what occasioned her injury?” 

“Not at all,” said Miss Prissy Marshall. “Old Dr. Billups was 
called in the morning,—he died a month later, by the way, and the 
specialists who came afterwards, knew that it was spine trouble caused 
by a fall,—that was all.” 

Here the tall shadow of blind Seely fell across the doorway as the 
old woman felt her way up the stairs with her stick. 

“Mercy! She can’t go up!” exclaimed Miss Prissy, hastening to 
the door. 

“Seely, you ‘cannot go up-stairs at present,—Miss Betty Heximer 
is dying.” 

“Yas’m,—dat’s why I come, Miss Prissy,” said blind Seely, passing 
on. Miss Prissy returned helplessly to the group. 

“I believe she was Betty’s maid years ago,” she said. “Uncle bought 
her from the Fairly slaves.” 


, 


II. 


ARTHA HEXIMER came out of her sister’s room and stood at the 7 

head of the stairs. She had heard a horse gallop up the avenue, 
and a footstep on the porch below. She was a slender woman, with 
hazel eyes, whose expression was oftenest veiled. She was pale now, and 
the immobility of her face gave an outward impression of repose under 
which a physiognomist would have discerned the structure which is 
wrought of years of reserve. Martha Heximer was not facile and respon- 
sive as was her sister, whose grace and wit had been the toast of three 
counties; but more than one, after an evening spent under the thrall of 
Betty’s brillianey went away to discover that the image which lingered 
like a shadow cast upon sunlight, and pent with suggestive possibilities, 
was that of Martha Heximer. 

Now, she stood with a hand upon the balustrade, while old Seely 
labored upward, her blind face raised, listening: 

“Miss Marf, I’s come ter see her.” 

“I don’t know Seely,” Martha Heximer hesitated, “you know the 
last time you came—” 
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Blind Seely chuckled softly, gaining the top of the flight. 

“Yas, honey! De las’ time she was afeared ob me! De ole ’oman 
skeered her! Law, I aint gwine hurt her,—sech miratin’ abote nuffin!” 

Seely passed majestically into the room, as Martha waited to meet 
Lee Almy, who ran up the steps, cap and crop in hand. He was a man 
still in the prime of life, where a woman would be considered middle-aged. 
True, his hair was growing gray at the temples, but there were lines of 
repression at the eyes and mouth, which Time had not graven. 

“Well?” he said, looking down on Martha searchingly. 

“There is little change,” she spoke with a tremor of the lips. “I 
think it may be at any moment.” 

He touched her arm, and pointed to a settle against the wall. 

“Go sit down there, while I get you some wine.” 

She shook her head, and put her hand up to set straight a lock of 
dark hair which had escaped its low knot, when a shriek sounded from 
the room beyond, and she sprang to the doorway. 

Betty Heximer raised weakly from out her high pillows, pointing 
to where blind Seely stood dark against a window. 

“Take that woman away!” she panted; “take her away! 
dare she—” 

But blind Seely’s resonant voice lifted like a calm-impelling gesture: 

“Law now, Miss Betty, yo’ sperrit’s wrastlin’, dat’s what. I come 
cl’ar fum de Branch ter tell you, dat hit’s been shown ter me dat secret o’ 
yourn aint nuffin ‘tall nohow!” 

Betty Heximer lifted herself with an effort that was not strength, 
and hers was the pinched face of an old woman whose beauty had been 
a temperamental veil. A twist of white hair fell upon her shoulder and 
her eyes were suddenly lit with the flicker of animal cunning which can 
leap through the veneer of centuries like the glare of eye-balls from the 
ambush of a jungle. Her voice raised piercingly. 

“Martha! Martha!” 

“Yes, dear!’ Martha’s arms slipped under her, and Lee Almy stood 
close by, but his eyes were on Martha Heximer’s face. 

“Martha! Open my chest of drawers,—get my black grenadine—I 
promised it to Seely long ago,—she has come for it,—” 

Old Seely made a gesture which perhaps descended from an unknown 
Past whose province was to command and not to serve. 

“No'm, Miss Betty! I aint come fo’ no frock en you know it. I’s 
come ter ease yo’ mind, chile. I’s come cl’ar fum de Branch whar my ole 
Miss died—Marse Rich Fairly’s maw—en I come ter tell you dat I’s seen 
mo’ in my blindness den you in yo’ sight. I’s taken ter preachin’ et de 
Bush Meetin’ en de Camp, en de Lawd has teched my eyes en healed my 
soul, en He sent me dis message fo’ you, honey,—dat He kin wipe out we- 
all’s “havior wid a stroke ob His han’, en dat He aint cyarin’ nuffin ‘tall 
bout sech measly trash ez po’ young Marse Rich Fairly, en a hamper o’ 
blue chiny!” 

But Seely’s voice was drowned by a shriek from the bed. Betty 
Heximer fell back, her eyes glaring wildly upon the old woman in a mad 
effort for speech. Then Martha lifted her, but it was too late. Betty 
Heximer’s soul was called to its conference with the Keeper of Secrets. 

It was old Miss Emmeline who turned blind Seely from the door 
with a firm hand, and directed her to the steps. 

“Go slowly down the drive and wait for my carriage,’ 
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she said. “I 


= will drive you back.” 


III. 


Mae Heximer walked up the path from the barn. The sunset 
oftened the hue of her hair, and the whiteness of her plain dress. 
She carried a little red book in which she set down daily a line of 
detail and as methodically checked it off, when accomplished. This system 
of Martha’s had often been criticized as unnecessary, but all she said was: 

“It leaves me time to think of other things.” 

Now, she went slowly, as if lost in a mechanical habit of thought, 
rather than in relaxation, and as she neared the house Lee Almy came 
around its corner, and they paused facing. 

“T am glad it is you,” she said, as if continuing her thought. “I 
could not speak of it to another.” 

A slight line drew his brow, as he went beside her. 

“Of course not,—you and I have stood side by side for a good while, 
Martha. Of what are you thinking now?—The same thing?” 

She nodded; and, suddenly, color flamed her face. 

“O Lee! Don’t you understand ?—There was something,—the secret, 


| you know,—on poor Betty’s mind, even at the last—I feel that I should 
have shared it, that perhaps she did not find me responsive—I fear she 


_ suffered in some other way,—at the time of the accident, you remember.” 
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be . His lips compressed slightly and he spoke reservedly. 


“I think that perhaps you overestimate it,—that secret of poor 
Betty’s. You’ must remember that she was—romantically inclined, and 
that when one is shut off from action in the world, one is prone to accen- 
tuate things. I doubt if there were anything as—as vital to be concealed 
as you might think.” He paused, and Martha spoke half-wearily. 

“I know,—others have said that,—Aunt Emmeline, I mean. And 
you have thought it,—but you have been so good to us, Lee—O so good 
to poor Betty and—and to me.” 

“You!"—suddenly he took off his cap and stood, where the land 
shelved down into meadows below, and drew his breath deeply, “What 
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would I have done,” he muttered, “what could I have done without you, 
Martha!” He turned to her with suppressed fierceness. 

“I sometimes wish it were all worded out,—these years we have 
passed through. I would like the reality of them to be spoken,—named !— 
I should like to take them by the horns, to hold them up to the light!” He 
was white as he faced her. “Nearly twenty years! Nearly twenty years!” 

She looked up at him, with a tense face, as pale now as his own. 

“I know, —I have thought so sometimes. But what good could it 
have done, Lee?” 

“The truth can always do good. It places us on secure ground 
mentally, with ourselves, at least. I want to tell you, Martha, that— 
that one grows out of things —” 

She smiled, as if a soft laugh were held back from her lips, because 
this was not the time for the heart’s laughter. 

“Do you think you need to tell me that, Lee?” 

“But its time has come,—truth’s time. It’s got to be spoken between 
us. I came to tell you that you ought to go away,—to shut the doors 
upon it all. To—to leave here,—to leave us. Go away, and forget it.” 

She looked ahead of her to the familiar landscape, the translucent 
line of the Blue Ridge, dim against the distance, at the sweeping stretch of 
meadows outlining her own lands, and the silver thread of the Shenandoah 
winding between, then back to the great house, gray with the distinctive 
beauty of enduring age, and shook her head. 

“I don’t want to go,—now.”’ 

“You wanted to go once,’ he persisted. 

“Yes, once, but not afterwards,—not to leave Betty.” 

His face was as suppressed as her own, as he looked down at her; 
only, in the man, suppression had not worn into the delicate sustaining 
structure of self-belief, and a murmur escaped him: 

“God knows I don’t want you to go, Martha!” 

She looked up startled, her color fading as his eyes drew her gaze 
into his, longingly, masterfully, until the inner vision of full comprehen- 
sion merged between them. 

“She never loved me, 
at the first. 

“O, surely at first!” she whispered defensively. 

“No, never!” he repeated doggedly. “I knew it—I would have 
taken anything then,—but afterwards,—I grew up. Don't you under- 
stand? Haven’t you understood? I grew up.” He seized her hands as 
she drew back, white to the lips. “How I love you!—How I love you!—I 
cannot live longer without you!”’ 

“No,—No! O, I must not listen!” she broke from him and fled up 
the path blindly, with the simple words throbbing in her ears: 

“How I love you!” 

The sunset fairly radiated them with glory. Then, as she reached 
her own house, its doorway seemed suddenly filled by the inexorable pres- 
ence of Betty Heximer. 

Martha stopped at the steps, her hands to her face. 
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he muttered, “she never loved me,—even 


Her sister’s 


_lover,—he to whom Betty Heximer had been faithful for so many years,— 


Betty, invalided, shut out from the world of love whose gate had opened 
momentarily to her own starved vision. Her sister's lover!—she leaned 
against a pillar, trembling. She was not a woman easily moved to tears, 
but now a surging tide of revulsion, long repressed, seemed to bear her 
with it in thought beyond control. Was she ever to be subservient to 
that other? If she could only be sure that her sister had not loved 
Lee Almy— i 

The sound of wheels aroused her, and Miss Emmeline Heximer’s 
carriage drew up at the entrance. 

“I hope you are alone, Martha,” said the old lady, as Martha led her 
up the steps. “There appears to be an idea prevalent in the family that 
you must have incessant companionship,—why, Heaven only knows. I 
have warded several off you to-day. The customs of the present genera- 
tion leave one no opportunity to become acquainted with one’s self! By 
the way, I saw Lee Almy striding along the woods as if hounds were at 
his heels.” 

She glanced keenly at Martha's pale face, as they entered the library, 
and she sank into a great chair and untied her bonnet-strings. ‘No, thank 
you, I’ll not take it off. I did not come to stay, but to find you alone and 
to say some disagreeable things. Sit down, Martha. I might as well 
commence at once.” 

Martha sat opposite, with something of trouble dawning in her eyes, 
and Miss Heximer added, grimly but kindly: 

“Don’t look apprehensive, my dear. I find that all my family take 
life too seriously. I am about to break all our stereotyped canons of tra- 
dition, Martha—’” She broke off suddenly, “You are looking exceedingly 
well. Has anyone told you lately how handsome you have grown?” 

This brought the flame to Martha’s face, but her clear eyes did not 
fall. “No, Aunt Emmeline, how could they?” 

“You always possessed more real beauty than Betty, my dear. I am 
something of a heretic in the family, you know, although I suppose I’m 
as conservative as the next gentlewoman. But I am sorry to say that we 
hold tooth and nail to certain traditions,—and traditions kill their tens of 
thousands. I may have traveled a little more than the others, and in so 
doing have met a variety of people—”’ 

“Yes, Aunt Emmeline,” Martha murmured, perplexed. 

“I have kept pace with my day, rather than back with my genera- 
tion; therefore I am determined to do the unpleasant thing, to speak to 
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you where another would remain silent, only don’t look as if I were 
High Executioner, please!” 

Martha smiled, and Miss Emmeline continued: 

“I came back from Paris last spring to find you and Betty and Lee 
Almy doing exactly as when I left home. O, I know, you would say that 
it had been going on too long to stop’ —as Martha moved uneasily, “that 
is, for the average man and woman to stop! But, my dear, you and Lee 
Almy are above the average. You know, Martha, it is not the way with 
our family to thresh out the disagreeable fact, if it can be avoided,— 
which I have always thought a lack of moral courage. Uproot things and 
have done with them, is my creed. We are also educated to believe that 
we must speak most carefully of the dead,—so we should in the main, but 
what of the time when the dead can defend the living and lend support? 
Then, my dear, our duty lies with life, not with death.” Martha sat 
up suddenly. 

“I don’t understand, —would rather not—” 

“Wait, I shall explain and perhaps offend you, but you will forgive 
me in time. I have come to talk about Betty’s secret.” 

Martha arose with her hand out. 

“No! Please don’t,—I must not speak of that which Betty did 
not confide.” 

But Miss Emmeline was inexorable. 

“Sit down, my dear. It is as much for the sake of another as for you.” 

“What other?” murmured Martha Heximer. 

“Lee Almy.” 

Martha slipped back into the seat, and the old lady’s level gaze 
left her face. 

“You've had grasp on things for years, Martha. Now I want you 
to try to forget what might be expected of you, and to listen to the bare 
facts. I have watched you,—you are a brave woman, and now I shall do 
no harm to Betty by speaking, for your sister had her opportunity for 
years and disregarded it. It is finding its way out now, for blind Seely 
has confided it to me.” 

“Blind Seely!” 

The scene in the death-chamber rose before Martha, and the old 
woman’s words which had in a strenuous moment made no impression, now 
returned, vaguely significant, yet inexplicable. 

“I would rather not. Betty did not tell me,” she said, firmly. 

“No, Betty did not tell you,” said 
Miss Emmeline. “I may sound brutal, and I 
could leave you alone with the image of a 
momentous secret preserved by Betty to 
the last—some calamitous reserve for the 
sake of another, perhaps, but I have 
chosen the harder course, because you 
have the longer end of life before you. 
Nonsense!” she exclaimed, as Martha 
made a gesture, “you are young, compar- 
atively, good-looking, capable. You must 
take life up and discover its intention to 
yourself. Listen, Martha. On the night 
years ago, when you discovered your sis- 
ter lying injured on the landing, where 
she had fallen against the hamper of blue 
china I myself had packed, I suppose you 
asked no questions?” 

Martha’s pale lips moved. 

“Betty forbade it, and was too ill—” 

“Exactly! Betty was about to elope 
with poor Rich Fairly.” 

“No! No! It can’t be!” broke from 
Martha’s lips almost in horror. 

“Quite true,” said Miss Emmeline, 
“I had suspected something of the kind, 
but you were too near for the correct per- 
spective, Martha. Seely was her maid, 
and managed it under Betty’s direction. 
Seely had a ladder outside the landing, 
but when Rich Fairly appeared he was 
intoxicated—as usual—and Betty’s cour- 
age failed. She refused to go.” 

Suddenly Martha’s head lifted. 

“Go on,” she said. 

“She commanded Seely to drive him 
away and say that she would not see him. 
In her haste and excitement she tripped 
backwards against the hamper and fell. 
Of course, covered by the confusion of 
your finding Betty, Seely got Rich Fairly 
and the ladder away safely, and as she 
slept in the quarters, she came in and 
helped you unsuspected. Betty was in 
a rage and poor Richie Fairly went to the dogs in a drunken broil 
soon afterwards.” 

Only Nature penetrated the silence with her recurrent sounds. 
Presently Martha’s lips moveds 

“His father was—” 


“I only want to tell you that 
it is--is all right now” 


> 


“Your grandfather’s overseer, my dear.’ 
Martha’s mouth took a firmer line. 
“Are you sure that it is true, Aunt Emmeline?” 

“Absolutely; as I told you I suspected something of the sort, but 
not all. But the vital point is—Martha, your sister was engaged to Lee 
Almy at the time of the accident.” Now Miss Heximer paused, like the 
surgeon, who knows his subject too well to use moderate means. Martha 
went to the window and stood with her back to the old lady for a moment, 
but when she spoke her voice was strange and deep. 

“Then she never loved him!” 

“Never,” said Miss Emmeline, grimly; but she drew back with a 
breath of satisfaction, her eyes still upon the younger woman. 

“It is not a pretty story, Martha, and you can read between the 
lines. Lee Almy was infatuated. Most boys are; in fact, I’m not sure 
that everyone does not suffer an attack of that which is called love—until 
he learns better. When the accident occurred he would have died rather 
than have broken the engagement. He assumed the position of Betty’s 
chivalrous protector, and kept the contract with splendid loyalty. Only, 
he was worth something better.” 

Martha turned from the window a face in which strange admis- 
sions warred. 

“O, I cannot bear to think of it! He has been so brave—so 
good to her!” 

“Absurdly.” Miss Emmeline arose now, and took Martha’s hands. 
“Face it out, my dear, then let it die. But the truth is like all of Nature’s 
expressions. Suppress it and it turns in and festers. I told you for Lee 
Almy’s sake,” she touched Martha’s cheek unexpectedly with her lips; 
“because, as I said, he is worth something better.” 


An entire reversal of mental attitude is revolutionary. As Miss 
Emmeline drove away, Martha Heximer stood before her lonely house 
with the feeling of devastation—for the walls of tradition had crumbled 
around her. Instinctively she looked over her shoulder with a shudder, 
and went across the grass into the evening’s serenity, as if hastening from 
that specter of the real Betty Heximer, which had been dragged from its 
obscurity for a brief moment of reckoning. She knew that thereafter 
they must close the door of thought upon that unhappy victim and banish 

Concluded on Page 19. 
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FREE JOE and the Rest 


of the World 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


HE name of Free Joe 
strikes humorously upon 
the ear of memory. It 
is impossible to say why, 
for he was the humblest, 
the simplest, and the 
most serious of all God's 
living creatures, sadly 
lacking in all those ele- 
ments that suggest the 
humorous. It is certain, 
moreover, that in 1850 
the sober-minded citi- 
zens of the little 
== Georgian village of 
Hillsborough were 
not inclined to take a 
a. humorous view of 
Free Joe, and neither his name nor his presence provoked a smile. He 
was a black atom, drifting hither and thither without an owner, blown 
about by all the winds of circumstance, and given over to shiftlessness. 


The problems of one generation are the paradoxes of a succeeding 
one, particularly if war, or some such incident, intervenes to clarify the 
atmosphere and strengthen the understanding. Thus, in 1850, Free Joe 
represented not only a problem of large concern, but, in the watchful 
eyes of Hillsborough he was the embodiment of that vague and mys- 
terious danger that seemed to be for ever lurking on the outskirts of 
slavery, ready to sound a shrill and ghostly signal in the impenetrable 
swamps, and steal forth under the midnight stars to murder, rapine, and 

| pillage—a danger always threatening, and yet never assuming shape; 
intangible, and yet real; impossible, and yet not improbable. Across the 
serene and smiling front of safety, the pale outlines of the awful shadow 
of insurrection sometimes fell. With this invisible panorama as a back- 
ground, it was natural that the figure of Free Joe, simple and humble 
as it was, should assume undue proportions. Go where he would, do 

| what he might, he could not escape the finger of observation and the 
kindling eye of suspicion. His lightest words were noted, his slightest 
actions marked. 

Under all the circumstances, it was natural that his peculiar condi- 
tion should reflect itself in his habits and manners. The slaves laughed 
loudly day by day, but Free Joe rarely laughed. The slaves sang at 
their work and danced at their frolics, but no one ever heard Free Joe 
sing or saw him dance. There was something painfully plaintive and 

| appealing in his attitude, something touching in his anxiety to please. 
} He was of the friendliest nature, and seemed to be delighted when he 
could amuse the little children who had made a playground of the public 
square. At times he would please them by making his little dog Dan 
perform all sorts of curious tricks, or he would tell them quaint stories 
of the beasts of the field and birds of the air; and frequently he was 
coaxed into relating the story of his own freedom. That story was 
brief, but tragical. 

In the year of our Lord 1840, when a negro speculator of a sportive 
turn of mind reached the little village of Hillsborough on his way to the 
Mississippi region, with a caravan of likely negroes of both sexes, he 
found much to interest him. In that day and at that time there were 
a number of young men in the village who had not bound themselves over 
to repentance for the various misdeeds of the flesh. To these young men 
the negro speculator (Major Frampton was his name) proceeded to 
address himself. He was a Virginian, he declared; and, to prove the 
statement, he referred all the festively inclined young men of Hills- 
borough to a barrel of peach brandy in one of his covered wagons. In 
the minds of these young men there was less doubt in regard to the age 
and quality of the brandy than there was in regard to the negro-trader’s 
birthplace. Major Frampton might or might not have been born in 
the Old Dominion—that was a matter for consideration and inquiry— 
but there could be no question as to the mellow pungency of the peach 
brandy. 
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In his own estimation, Major Frampton was one of the most accom- 
plished of men. He had summered at the Virginia Springs; he had 
been to Philadelphia, to Washington, to Richmond, to Lynchburg, and 
to Charleston, and had accumulated a great deal of experience which he 


found useful. Hillsborough was hid in the woods of Middle Georgia, . 


and its general aspect of innocence impressed him. He looked on the 
young men who had shown their readiness to test his peach brandy as 
overgrown country boys, who needed to be introduced to some of the 
arts and sciences he had at his command. Thereupon the Major pitched 
his tents, figuratively speaking, and became, for the time being, a part 
and parcel of the innocence that characterized Hillsborough. A wiser 
man would doubtless have made the same mistake. 

The little village possessed advantages that seemed to be provi- 
dentially arranged to fit the various enterprises that Major Frampton 
had in view. There was the auction-block in front of the stuccoed court- 
house, if he desired to dispose of a few of his negroes; there was a 
quarter-track, laid out to his hand and in excellent order, if he chose to 
enjoy the pleasures of horse-racing; there were secluded pine thickets 
within easy reach, if he desired to indulge in the exciting pastime of cock- 
fighting; and various lonely and unoccupied rooms in the second story 
of the tavern, if he cared to challenge the chances of dice or cards. 

Major Frampton tried them all with varying luck, until he began 
his famous game of poker with Judge Alfred Wellington, a stately gen- 
tleman with a flowing white beard and mild blue eyes that gave him the 
appearance of a benevolent patriarch. The history of the game in 
which Major Frampton and Judge Alfred Wellington took part is some- 
thing more than a tradition in Hillsborough, for there are still living 
three or four men who sat around the table and watched its progress. It 
is said that at various stages of the game Major Frampton would destroy 
the cards with which they were playing, and send for a new pack, but 
the result was always the same. The mild blue eyes of Judge Welling- 
ton, with few exceptions, continued to overlook “hands” that were invinci- 
ble—a habit they had acquired during a long and arduous course of 
training from Saratoga to New Orleans. Major Frampton lost his 
money, his horses, his wagons, and all his negroes but one, his body- 
servant. When his misfortune had reached this limit, the Major 
adjourned the game. The sun was shining brightly, and all nature was 
cheerful. It is said that the Major also seemed to be cheerful. How- 
ever this may be, he visited the courthouse, and executed the papers that 
gave his body-servant his freedom. This being done, Major Frampton 
sauntered into a convenient pine thicket, and blew out his brains. 

The negro thus freed came to be known as Free Joe. Compelled, 
under the law, to choose a guardian, he chose Judge Wellington, chiefly 
because his wife Lucinda was among the negroes won from Major 
Frampton. For several years Free Joe had what may be called a jovial 
time. His wife Lucinda was well provided for, and he found it a com- 
paratively easy matter to provide for himself; so that, taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, it is not matter for astonishment that 
he became somewhat shiftless. 

When Judge Wellington died, Free Joe’s troubles began. The 
Judge’s negroes, including Lucinda, went to his half-brother, a man 
named Calderwood, who was a hard master and a rough customer gen- 
erally—a man of many eccentricities of mind and character. His 
neighbors had a habit of alluding to him as “Old Spite”; and the name 
seemed to fit him so completely that he was known far and near as 
“Spite” Calderwood. He probably enjoyed the distinction the name 
gave him; at any rate, he never resented it, and it was not often that 
he missed an opportunity to show that he deserved it. Calderwood’s 
place was two or three miles from the village of Hillsborough, and Free 
Joe visited his wife twice a week, Wednesday and Saturday nights. 

One Sunday he was sitting in front of Lucinda’s cabin, when Calder- 
wood happened to pass that way. 

“Howdy, marster,” said Free Joe, taking off his hat. 

“Who are you?” exclaimed Calderwood abruptly, halting and 
staring at the negro. 

“I’m name’ Joe, marster. I’m Lucindy’s ole man.” 

“Who do you belong to?” 

“Marse John Evans is my gyardeen, marster.” 

“Big name—gyardeen. Show your pass.” i 
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The mild blue eyes of Judge Wellington continued to overlook hands that were invincible 


Free Joe produced that document, and Calderwood read it aloud 
slowly, as if he found it difficult to get at the meaning:— 

“To Whom It May Concern: This is to certify that the boy Joe 
Frampton has my permission to visit his wife Lucinda.” 

This was dated at Hillsborough, and signed “John W. Evans.” 

Calderwood read it twice, and then looked at Free Joe, elevating his 
eyebrows, and showing his discolored teeth. 

“Some mighty big words in that there. Evans owns this place, I 
reckon. When’s he comin’ down to take hold?” 

Free Joe fumbled with his hat. He was badly frightened. 

“Lucindy say she speck you wouldn’t min’ my comin’, long ez I 
behave, marster.” 

Calderwood tore the pass in pieces and flung it away. 

“Don’t want no free niggers ‘round here,” he exclaimed. ‘There's 
the big road. It'll carry you to town. 
more. Now, mind what I tell you.” 

Free Joe presented a shabby spectacle as he moved off with his 
little dog Dan slinking at his heels. It should be said in behalf of Dan, 
however, that his bristles were up, and that he looked back and growled. 
It may be that the dog had the advantage of insignificance, but it is 
difficult to conceive how a dog bold enough to raise his bristles under 
Calderwood’s very eyes could be as insignificant as Free Joe. But both 
the negro and his little dog seemed to give a new and more dismal aspect 
to forlornness as they turned into the road and went towards Hills- 
borough. 

After this incident Free Joe appeared to have clearer ideas con- 
cerning his peculiar condition. He realized the fact that though he was 
free he was more helpless than any slave. Having no owner, every man 
was his master. He knew that he was the object of suspicion, and 
therefore all his slender resources (ah! how pitifully 
slender they were!) were devoted to winning, not kind- 
ness and appreciation, but toleration; all his efforts were 
in the direction of mitigating the circumstances that 
tended to make his condition so much worse than that of 
the negroes around him—negroes who had friends be- 
cause they had masters. 

So far as his own race was concerned, Free Joe was 
an exile. If the slaves secretly envied him his freedom 
(which is to be doubted, considering his miserable condi- 
tion), they openly despised him, and lost no opportunity 
to treat him with contumely. Perhaps this was in some 
measure the result of the attitude which Free Joe chose 
to maintain towards them. No doubt his instinct taught 
him that to hold himself aloof from the slaves would be 
to invite from the whites the toleration which he coveted, 
and without which even his miserable condition would be 
rendered more miserable still. 

His greatest trouble was the fact that he was not 
allowed to. visit his wife; but he soon found a way out of 
this difficulty. After he had been ordered away from the 
Calderwood place, he was in the habit of wandering as 
far in that direction as prudence would permit. Near 
the Calderwood place, but not on Calderwood’s land, 
lived an old man named Micajah Staley and his sister 
Becky Staley. These people were old and very poor. 


AND THE REST OF 


Don’t let me catch you here no. 
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Old Micajah had a palsied arm and hand; but, in spite 
of this, he managed to earn a precarious living with 
his turning-lathe. | | 

When he was a slave, Free Joe would have scorned 
these representatives of a class known as poor white trash, 
but now he found them sympathetic and helpful in various 
ways. From the back door of their cabin he could hear the 
Calderwood negroes singing at night, and he sometimes 
fancied he could distinguish Lucinda’s shrill treble rising 
above the other voices. A large poplar grew in the woods 
some distance from the Staley cabin, and at the foot of this 
tree Free Joe would sit for hours with his face turned 
towards Calderwood’s. His little dog Dan would curl up 


= in the leaves near by, and the two seemed to be as com- 


fortable as possible. 

One Saturday afternoon Free Joe, sitting at the foot 
of this friendly poplar, fell asleep. How long he slept, 
he could not tell; but when he awoke little Dan was licking 
his face, the moon was shining brightly, and Lucinda his 
wife stood before him laughing. The dog, seeing that Free 
Joe was asleep, had grown somewhat impatient, and he 
concluded to make an excursion to the Calderwood place 
Lucinda was inclined to give the inci- 
dent a twist in the direction of superstition. 


on his own account. 


“I ’uz settin’ down front er de fireplace,” she said, 
“cookin? me some meat, wen all of a sudden I year sumpin at de do'— 
scratch, scratch. I tuck’n tu’n de meat over, en make out I aint year it. 
Bimeby it come dar ’gin—scratch, scratch. I up en open de do’, I did, 
en, bless de Lord! dar wuz little Dan, en it look like ter me dat his ribs 
done grow terge’er.” I gin ’im some bread, en den, wen he start out, I 
tuck’n foller ’im, kaze, I say ter myse’f, maybe my nigger man mought 
be some’rs ’roun’. Dat ar little dog got sense, mon.” 
Free Joe laughed, and dropped his hand lightly on Dan’s head. 
For a long time after that he had no difficulty in seeing his wife. He 


had only to sit by the poplar tree until little Dan could run and fetch 
her. But after a while the other negroes discovered that Lucinda was . 


meeting Free Joe in the woods, and information of the fact soon reached 
Calderwood’s ears. 
said nothing; but one day he put Lucinda in his buggy, and carried her 
to Macon, sixty miles away. He carried her to Macon, and came back 
without her; and nobody in or around Hillsborough, or in that section, 
ever saw her again. 


For many a night after that Free Joe sat in the woods and waited. 


Little Dan would run merrily off and be gone a long time, but he always 
came back without Lucinda. This happened over and over again. The 
“willis-whistlers” would call and call, like phantom huntsmen wandering 


on a far-off shore; the screech-owl would shake and shiver in the depths . 


of the woods; the night-hawks, sweeping by on noiseless wings, would 
snap their beaks as though they enjoyed the huge joke of which Free 
Joe and little Dan were the victims; and the whip-poor-wills would cry 
to each other through the gloom. Each night seemed to be lonelier than 
the preceding, but Free Joe’s patience was proof against loneliness. 
There came a time, however, when little Dan refused to go after Lucinda. 


When Free Joe motioned him in the direction of the Calderwood place, . 


Calderwood was what is call a man of action. He. 
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he would simply move about uneasily and whine; then he would curl up 
in the leaves and make himself comfortable. i 

One night, instead of going to the poplar tree to wait for Lucinda, 
Free Joe went to the Staley cabin, and, in-order to make his welcome 
good, as he expressed it, he carried with him an armful of fat-pine 
splinters. Miss Becky Staley had a great reputation in those parts as 
a fortune-teller, and the school girls, as well as older people, often 
tested her powers in this direction,. some in jest and some in earnest. 
Free Joe placed his humble offering of light-wood in the chimney-corner, 
and then seated himself on the steps, dropping his hat on the ground 
outside. 

“Miss Becky,” he said, presently, 
you reckon Lucindy is?” 

“Well, the Lord he’p the nigger!” exclaimed Miss Becky, in a 
tone that seemed to reproduce, by some 
curious agreement of sight with sound, 
her general aspect of peakedness— 
“well, the Lord he’p the nigger! haint 
you been a-seein’ her all this blessed 
time? She’s óver at old Spite Calder- 
wood's, if she’s anywheres, I reckon.” 

“No’m, dat I aint, Miss Becky. I 
aint seen Lucindy in now gwine on 
mighty nigh a mont’.” 

> Well, it haint a-gwine to hurt 
you,” said Miss Becky, somewhat 
sharply. “In my day an’ time it wuz 
allers took to be a bad sign when 
niggers got to honeyin’ ’roun’ an’ 
gwine on.” 

“Yessum,” said Free Joe, cheer- 
fully assenting to the proposition— 
“yessum, dat’s so, but me an’ my ole 
“oman, we ‘uz raise terge’er, en dey 
aint bin many days w'en we ’uz ’way 
fum one ’n’er like we is now.” 

“Maybe she’s up an’ took up wi’ 
some un else,” said Micajah Staley from 
| the corner. ‘You know what the sayin’ 
is, ‘New master, new nigger.’ ” 

“Dat’s so, dat’s de sayin’, but 
*tain’t wid my ole ’oman like ’tis wid 
yuther niggers. Me en her wuz des 
nat’ally raise up terge’er. Dey’s lots 
likelier niggers dan w'at I is,” said Free Joe, viewing his shabbiness 
with a critical eye, “but I knows Lucindy mos’ good ez I does little Dan 
dar—dat I does.” 

There was no reply to this, and Free Joe continued— 

“Miss Becky, I wish you please, ma’am, take en run yo’ kyards en 
see sump n’ n'er ‘bout Lucindy; kaze ef she sick, I’m gwine dar. Dey 
kin take en take me up en gimme a stroppin’, but I’m gwine dar.” 


“whar in de name er gracious 


Miss Becky got her cards, but first she picked up a cup, in the bot- 
of which were some coffee grounds. These she whirled slowly round 
round, ending finally by turning the cup upside down on the hearth 
allowing it to remain in that position. 

ti “TI turn the cup first,” aed Miss Becky, 
cards and see what they say.’ 


“and then I’ll run the 


As she shuffled the cards the fire on the hearth burned low, and in. 


its fitful light the gray-haired, thin-featured woman seemed to deserve 
the weird reputation which rumor and gossip had given her. . She shuf- 
fled the cards for some moments, gazing intently in the dying fire; then, 
throwing a piece of pine on the coals, she made three divisions of the 
pack, disposing them about in her lap. Then she took the first pile, ran 
the cards slowly through her fingers, and studied them carefully. To 
the first she added the second pile. The study of these was evidently 
not satisfactory. She said nothing, but frowned heavily; and the frown 
deepened as she added the rest of the cards until the entire fifty-two 
had passed in review before her. Though she frowned, she seemed to 
be deeply interested. Without changing the relative position of the cards, 
she ran them all over again. Then she threw a larger piece of pine on 
the fire, shuffled the cards afresh, divided them into three piles, and 
subjected them to the same careful and critical examination. 

“I can’t tell the day when I’ve seed the cards run this a-way,” she 
said after a while. “What is an’ what aint, I'll never tell you; but I 
know what the cards sez.” 

“Wat does dey say, Miss Becky?” the negro inquired, in a tone the 
solemnity of which was heightened by its eagerness. 

“They er runnin’ quare. These here that I’m a-lookin’ at,” 
Miss Becky, “they stan’ for the past. 
and the t’others, tlrey er the future. 


said 
Them there, they er the present; 
Here's a bundle”—tapping the ace 
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He saw Free Joe sitting at the foot of the poplar 
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of clubs with her thumb—‘an’ here’s a journey as plain as the nose on a 
man’s face. Here’s Lucinda—” 

“Whar she, Miss Becky?” 

“Here she is—the queen of spades.” 

Free Joe grinned. The idea seemed to please him immensely. 

“Well, well, well!” he.exclaimed. “Ef dat don’t beat my time! De 
queen er spades! Wen Lucindy year dat hit’ll tickle ’er, sho’!” 

Miss Becky continued to run the cards back and forth through 
her fingers. 

“Here’s a bundle an’ a journey, and here’s Lucinda. 
ole Spite Calderwood.” 

She held the cards towards the negro and touched the king of clubs. 

“De Lord he’p my soul!” exclaimed Free Joe, with a chuckle. “De 
faver’s dar. Yesser, dats him! Wat de matter ‘long wid all un 
um, Miss Becky?” 

The old woman added the second 
pile of cards to the first, and then the 
third, still running them through her 
fingers slowly and critically. By this 
time th= piece of pine in the fireplace 
had wrapped itself in 
flame, the 
throwing into strange relief the figure 
of Miss Becky as she sat studying the 
cards. She frowned ominously at the 
cards, and mumbled a few words to 
herself. Then she dropped her hands 
in her lap and gazed once more into 
the fire. Her shadow danced and 
capered on the wall and floor behind 
her, as if, looking over her shoulder 
into the future, it could behold a rare 
spectacle. After a while she picked 
up the cup that had been turned on the 
hearth. The coffee grounds, shaken 
around, presented what seemed to be 
a most intricate map. 
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‘Here's the journey,’ said Miss 
Becky, presently; “here’s the big road, 
here’s rivers to cross, here’s the bundle 
to tote.” She paused sighed. 
“They haint no names writ here, an’ 
what I'll never tell 
you. youd be so 
good as to han’ me my pipe.” 

“I haint no hand wi’ the kyards,” said Cajy, as he handed the 
pipe, “but I reckon I can patch out your misinformation, Becky, bekaze 
the other day, whiles I was a-finishin’ up Mizzers Perdue’s rollin’-pin, 
I hearn a rattlin’ in the road. I looked out, an’ Spite Calderwood was 
Itd in-about 


and 


it all means 


Cajy, I wish 


a-drivin’ by in his buggy, an’ thar sot Lucinda by him. 
drapt out er-my min’. 

Free Joe sat on the door-sill and fumbled at his hat, 
from one hand to the other. 

“You aint see um gwine back, is 
after a while. 

“Ef they went back by this road,” said Mr. Staley, with the air 
of one who is accustomed to weigh well his words, “it must ’a’ bin endurin’ 
of the time whiles I was asleep, bekaze I haint bin no furder from my 
shop than to yon bed.”’ 

“Well, sir!’ exclaimed Free Joe in an awed tone, which Mr. Staley 
seemed to regard as a tribute to his extraordinary powers of statement. 
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flinging it 


you, Mars Cajy?” he asked 


“Ef it’s my beliefs you want,” continued the old man, “I'll pitch 
"em at you fair and free. My beliefs is that Spite Calderwood is gone 
an’ took Lucindy outen the county. Bless your heart and soul! when 
Spite Calderwood meets the Old Boy in the road they'll be a turrible 
scuffle. You mark what I tell you.” 

Free Joe, still fumbling with his hat, rose and leaned against the 
door-facing. He seemed to be embarrassed. Presently he said— 

“I ’speck I better be gittin’ ‘long. Nex’ time I see Lucindy, I’m 
gwine tell ’er w’at Miss Becky say ’bout de queen er spades—dat I is. 
Ef dat don’t tickle ‘er, dey aint no nigger ’oman never bin tickle’.” 

He paused a moment, as though waiting for some remark or com- 
ment, some confirmation of misfortune, or, at the very least, some indorse- 
ment of his suggestion that Lucinda would be greatly pleased*to know 
that she had figured as the queen of spades; but neither Miss Becky 
nor her brother said anything. 

“One minnit ridin’ in the buggy ’longside er Mars Spite, en de nex’ 
highfalutin’ ’roun’ playin’ de queen er spades. Mon, deze: yer nigger 
gals gittin’ up in de pictur’s; dey sholy is.” 


With a brief “Good-night, Miss Becky, Mars Cajy,” Free Joe 
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went out into the darkness, followed by little Dan. He made his way 
to the poplar, where Lucinda had been in the habit of meeting him, 
and sat down. He sat there a long time; he sat there until little Dan, 
growing restless, trotted off in the direction of the Calderwood place. 
Dozing against the poplar, in the gray dawn of the morning, Free Joe 
heard Spite Calderwood’s fox-hounds in full cry a mile away. 

“Shoo!” he exclaimed, scratching his head, and laughing to himself, 
“dem ar dogs is des a-warmin’ dat old fox up.” 

But it was Dan the hounds were after, and the little dog came back 
no more. Free Joe waited and waited, until he grew tired of waiting. 
He went back the next night and waited, 
thereafter. 


and for many nights 
His waiting was in vain, and yet he never regarded it as in 
Careless and shabby as he was, Free Joe was thoughtful enough to 
He was convinced that little Dan had found Lucinda, 
and that some night when the moon was shining brightly through the trees, 
the dog would rouse him from his dreams as he sat sleeping at the foot of 


vain. 


have his theory. 


the poplar tree, and he would open his eyes and behold Lucinda standing 
over him, laughing merrily as of old; and then he thought what fun they 
would have about the queen of spades. 

How many long nights Free Joe waited at the foot of the poplar 
tree for Lucinda and little Dan, no one can ever know. 
account of them, and they were not recorded by Micajah Staley nor by 
Miss Becky. The season ran into summer, and then into fall. One 
night he went to the Staley cabin, cut the two old people an armful of 


He kept no 


wood, and seated himself on the doorsteps, where he rested. He was 
always thankful—and proud, as it seemed—when Miss Becky gave him 
a cup of coffee, which she was sometimes thoughtful enough to do. He 
was especially thankful on this particular night. 

“You er still layin’ off for to strike up wi’ Lucindy out thar in 
the woods, I reckon,” said Micajah Staley, smiling grimly. The situation 
was not without its humorous aspects. 

“Oh, dey er comin’, Mars Cajy, dey er comin’, sho,” Free Joe 
replied. “I boun’ you dey’ll come; en w'en dey does come, TIl des take 
en fetch um yer, whar you kin see um wid you own eyes, you en 


Miss Becky.” 
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long as may be. 

Free Joe chuckled, and slipped away into the night, while the two 
old people sat gazing in the fire. Finally Micajah spoke. 

“Look at that nigger; look at ’im. He's pine-blank as happy now 
as a kildee by a mill-race. You can’t faze ’em. Id in-about give up my 
t'other hand ef I could stan’ flat-footed, an’ grin at trouble like that 
there nigger.” 


said Mr. Staley, with a quick and emphatic gesture of disap- 
“Don’t! don’t fetch ’em anywheres. Stay right wi’ ’em as 
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“Niggers is niggers,’ said Miss Becky, smiling grimly, “an’ you 
can’t rub it out; yit I lay I’ve seed a heap of white people lots meaner’n 
Free Joe. He grins—an’ that’s nigger—but I’ve ketched his under-jaw 
a-trimblin’ when Lucindy’s name uz brung up. An’ I tell you,” she went 
on, bridling up a little, and speaking with almost fierce emphasis, ‘‘the 
Old Boy’s done sharpened his claws for Spite Calderwood. You'll see it.” 

“Me, Rebecca?” said Mr. Staley, hugging his palsied arm; “me? 
I hope not.” 

“Well, you'll know it then,” 
her brother’s look of alarm. 

The next morning Micajah Staley had occasion to go into the woods 
after a piece of timber. He saw Free Joe sitting at the foot of the 
poplar, and the sight vexed him somewhat. 

“Git up from there,” he cried, “an’ go an’ arn your livin’. A mighty 
purty pass it’s come to, when great big buck niggers can lie a-snorin’ in 
the woods all day, when t’other folks is got to be up an’ a-gwine. Git 
up from there!” 

Receiving no response, Mr. Staley went to Free Joe, and shook him 
by the shoulder; but the negro made no response. He was dead. His 
hat was off, his head was bent, and a smile was on his face. It was as 
if he had bowed and smiled when death stood before him, humble to the 
last. His clothes were ragged; his hands were rough and callous; his 
shoes were literally tied together with strings; he was shabby in the 
A passer-by, glancing at him, could have no idea that such 
a humble creature had been summoned as a witness before the Lord 
God of Hosts. | 


said Miss Becky, laughing heartily at 
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LTHOUGH THE WORK of Camillo Golgi is 

most keenly appreciated by the micro- 

scopic anatomist and the physiologist, it 
is possible to give here a brief account of it, 
and to indicate, by the barest sketch, the direc- 
tions in which it is of interest to the world at 
large. Golgi was awarded the Nobel prize in 
medicine for 1906, but the Nobel prize is in no 
sense a measure of the remarakble value his 
researches have been to science. It is also 
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highly misleading to say that he was awarded 
the Nobel prize for 1906, because Golgi’s labors 
have been long since virtually completed, and 
the discovery of his famous “method” was made 
by him more than thirty years ago when he was 
a comparatively unknown worker in an Italian 
university. 

Golgi’s very great fame is essentially not a 
popular one, but it will grow popular with the 
spread of general scientific education, because 
his name is inseparably associated with the 
peculiar and highly useful method devised by 
him for investigating the minute structure of 
the nervous system. This will be Golgi’s real 
reward, rather than such belated and inappro- 
priate recognition as that of the Nobel prize 
which, judging by the distribution of that foun- 
dation during its short life, is a rather ques- 
tionable distinction than otherwise. To make 
matters worse, the jury of awards split the 
prize between Golgi and Santiago Ramon y 
Cajal, the Spanish anatomist of the University 
of Madrid, who has used Golgi’s method with 
more success than the Italian himself. If the 
prize was to have been given to either of them, 
Golgi should have been the man. The method 
was his; Ramon used it; but no one would 
argue, therefore, that Caxton should split a 
bronze monument with Guttenberg because he 
printed handsomer books than the inventor of 
movable types. 

What was it that Golgi did to win for him- 
self such high distinction as an innovator in 
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scientific research? It was, in fact, a simple o 
thing, and yet one which, in the hands of 
Ramon, and in his own hands, has served to 
tell a story of surpassing interest to the man 
who has time to ponder a little upon the dif- 
ference between the intellectual capacity of him- 
self and of an animal such as a frog. If you 
cut off part of the leg of a frog, expose the 
nerve supplying the muscle, and pinch the nerve 
with a forceps, the muscle will contract. When 
the frog, by the exercise of its will, contracts 
the muscles of its unmutilated leg, the work 
is done in a not wholly dissimilar manner. In 
the first case the nervous impulse arises 
the mechanical stimulation of the forceps; ino 
the other, by the chemical stimulation originat- 
ing in the frog’s brain. In the first case the — 
mechanism is a comparatively simple one; in 
the second, a comparatively complex one. But 
both are perfectly alike in general. 

Now the nerve is a bundle of very minute 
fibers which issue from the spinal cord and are 
continuous with it; but in the substance of 
the spinal cord these minute fibers terminate 
each in a nerve cell, of which they are merely 
an enormously long outgrowth. The cell has 
numerous other outgrowths which terminate 
close to the body of the cell. The gray matter 
of the spinal cord and of the brain consists of 
nerve cells; and the white matter consists of 
masses of long minute fibers which run in all 
directions, many of them together forming 
tracts, or pathways. The long fibers from mil- 
lions of the cells in the brain and cord do not 
leave the brain or cord to form nerves, but con- 
nect up at their terminations with the ends of 
the short outgrowths above named. In this 
way the thousands of millions of nerve cells in 
the brain and the cord are connected up at the 
terminals of their long and short outgrowths 
with one another, so that in this inconceivably 
complex and vast system of switchboards all 
parts are in connection, more or less direct, with 
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Fig. 1. Pyramidal cells showing how the brain increases in complexity and power from 
the frog up to man. The cells marked a, b, c, d, e, show how the pyramidal cells of the brain 
increase in complexity from the earlier to the later stages of the growth of the individual. 


Prepared with Golgi's method by Ramon y Cajal. Highly magnified. 


all other parts. The complexity of the system 
is increased by the fact that the long fibers give 
off numerous branches so that the communicat- 
ing capacity of the system is wholly beyond 
conception. Each cell, with its long fiber and 
its shorter processes, is called a neurone; and 
the neurone is the unit of the nervous system. 
A mechanism such as this is needed for 
the conscious, volitional, and highly com- 
plex life of an animal such as a man or a 
dog. And the difference between the con- 
scious life of such an animal and that of a 
frog consists, mainly, in the difference 
between their respective nervous mechan- 
isms. It is only natural to suppose that 
a mechanism which does simple work will 
be simple in its structure, and vice versa; 
and this law is found exemplified nowhere 
so strikingly as in the nervous apparatus 

= of different animals when they are com- 

| pared one with the other. To bring out 

ai this difference in its minuter and most im- 

È pressive detail was the achievement of 

which Golgi acquitted himself, and the 

_ main facts above recited have been estab- 

lished by him and by others using his 

_ method, or a trifling modification of it. 

, The method itself is exceedingly sim- 
ple in view of the revelations that have 
been made by its use. A very small piece 
of the brain or the spinal cord is placed 
in a solution of potassium bichromate, 
and left there for a variable length of 
time. It is next transferred from the 
bichromate solution to a weak solution of silver 
nitrate. At the end of forty-eight hours thin 
slices of the piece are made and are examined 
under the microscope, when it is seen that the 
silver has become deposited upon the nerve cells 
and their fibers and these are now shown as 
black bodies and fine ramifying lines, as if they 
had been drawn with India ink. Mr. Wilder’s 
drawings herewith present very much the same 
appearance as the nerve cell when prepared 
by Golgi’s method. Any one, having seen these 
drawings, would at once recognize the actual 
thing upon looking at it in a microscope. These 
appearances are, of course, mere silhouettes of 
the cells themselves; that is to say, they are 
purely negative—intensely dark shadows of the 
cells, rather than the composite structure which 
the cell really is. Various forms of nerve cells 
have been admirably brought out by the silver 
method and the observation of these cells has 

y gested various theories of their conduct. Of 

i fi “n interest are the pyramidal cells of 

_ the cerebrum, because one is tempted to imagine 

| that it is these cells that “do our thinking for 

| us,” although there is no evidence to that effect. 

FA comparison of the pyramidal cells in the 

| thinking part of the brain of various animals, 

Priodrever, will bear out the soundness of the 


[o that the animal with fewer desires and 
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of the diflerence between the two “states of mind”. 


correspondingly limited life, is furnished 
with a simpler mechanism not only with 
respect to its nervous system as a whole, 
but likewise to the individual nerve cells 
of which that system is built up. This is 
seen in the drawings in Fig. 1, which 
show the structure of the pyramidal cells 
in the brain of the frog, the lizard, the 
rat and in man, and also the increasing 
complexity in the pyramidal cells of a 
growing animal from a very early stage 
onward. If the function of these cells be 
motor, as it is thought, the increasing 
complexity of their structure, from frog 
to man, and from early to later existence, 
is in perfect correspondence with the 
capacities of the animals in question. In 
Fig. 2 are shown two pyramidal cells 
from the brain of a monkey, which seem 
to indicate that in sleep there is a break 
in the contact between the terminals of 
these cells and those of other cells. In 
Fig. 3 is shown another peculiarly fine 
detail of the nerve cell. 
The various interpretations which have been 
made of the facts brought out by Golgi’s 
method, are more or less conflicting; and the 
broader theory of the structural independence 
of the neurones themselves is disputed. The 
relations of sensation to consciousness are 


deeply obscure chiefly because the details of 


Fig. 2. Two pyramidal cells from the brain of the monkey. The cell on the left is from an animal 
awake; that on the right from the brain of an animal during sleep. The marked difference is suggestive 
Prepared by Querton with Golgi's method, and highly 


the mechanism of consciousness and its method 
of working are wholly unknown. But a rational 
theory of consciousness and its mechanism be- 
comes “dimly visible” when the structure of the 
nerve cell and its relations to other nerve cells 
are considered. 
in the brain, it is the nerve cell with its fiber 
and its branching processes. 

That intelligence, volition, and degree of 
consciousness went hand in hand with the struc- 
ture of the brain; that degrees of intelligence 
were determined, in other words, by the com- 
plexity of the nervous system of the animal, 
particularly by the complexity of the brain, 
was an old notion long before Golgi’s time. 
But it was buried in mystery such as seemed 
quite hopeless to all who had the patience and 
the courage to look into it and try to discern 
the intimate reasons why. It has been said 
that the brain of a dog looks like the ‘“simpli- 
fied diagram” of the brain of a man; and the 
brain of a frog is a still simpler diagram. The 
intellectual life of the frog is infinitely distant 
from that of the dog and of man alike. Man 
and dog, regarded from the frog’s point, would 
be equally distant. On the other hand, man 
and dog are intellectual companions, whereas 
the frog is incapable of being companionable 
with either. And this intellectual proximity is 


If there is a deus ex machina 


in perfect harmony with the gross appearance 
of the brain of the three animals. 

All this was old before Golgi’s time, and 
although physiologists and anatomists were 
internally convinced that these facts were up- 
borne by minuter facts of the most profound 
significance, perfectly satisfactory evidence was 
wanting that the minute facts were such as 
would warrant the conclusions to which almost 
all the observers were perfectly willing to come. 

Is intelligence, is consciousness the mere func- 
tioning of the brain in response to perfectly 
material stimuli from without or perfectly mate- 
rial, or physical, stimuli from within? Is it 
possible to show that the mind, or soul, as an 
immaterial thing, separable from the brain, has 
no existence? That all that is needed to make 
the dog, or the frog, the intellectual equal or 
the superior of man, is a mere matter of so 
many peculiarly constructed and peculiarly 
arranged nerve elements out of the infinitely 
complex play of which arises—consciousness ? 

Now, while the facts of consciousness are not 
wholly understood, it would be mere pedantry 
to assume that they never will be understood, 
and it would not be of any practical or positive 
help to the psychologist or the neurologist to 
assume that the only way of understanding 
them were to superimpose upon them, difficult 
of comprehension as they already are, another 
mystery, such as that of an immaterial mind, or 
soul, which would, in its very nature, be 
totally incomprehensible at any time, near 
or remote. This is done neither by physiol- 
ogists nor neurologists, who assume that 
the facts of consciousness are to be ex- 
plained by the complete interpretation of 
the conduct of the nervous mechanism of 
the brain. 

If we liken the brain to the mechanism 
of a piano, and consciousness to the music 
the piano produces when set in motion, we 
shall have a rational conception of the 
main problem which confronts true psy- 
chology. One may say that this is an in- 
complete comparison because the piano, in 
order to produce music, must be played 
upon by some external agent, whereas the 
brain acts of itself. This would not be a 
proper criticism because the music of con- 
sciousness is really and truly produced 
by the playing upon the brain of an ex- 
ternal agent called “the environment” 
with an infinity of fingers which strike 
the infinitely numerous keys of the brain 
and thereby cause an infinitely complex 
product. So it would appear that the com- 
parison likening the brain to a piano holds 
good if we keep in mind the irritability of living 
matter and the fact that living matter is auto- 
matically stimulated. Given a piano with these 
properties, it would be interesting to calculate 


Fig. 3. A nerve cell from the central nervous system of a dog. prepared by 
Bethe by means of the Golgi method. The oval dark body in the lower unshaded 
space is the nucleus of the cell. A peculiar, delicate network surrounds the cell and 
its tentacles. Highly magnified. 
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the kind of music it would produce in response 
to the touches of the player! 

What is the nature of consciousness and 
what are its relations to the mechanism of the 
brain? is a question which would be the equiv- 
alent, on the above comparison, of the question, 
What is music and what are its relations to 
the mechanism of the piano? This latter ques- 
tion, it is clear, assumes that music is not a 
thing in itself, separable from the piano, and 
independent of the piano, in the same way we 
regard the immaterial mind. Music can’ be 
explained by a study of sound waves and their 
relation to the ear. But such a study would 
never lead to the conviction that music were an 
individual entity in itself. Music is one of the 
products of the process through which the 
mechanism of the piano passes. Consciousness 
is one of the products of the work of the 
mechanism of the nervous system. Less than 
this it cannot be, and that it is more than this 
is not indicated by evidence such as can be 
laid hold of. On the contrary, such evidence 
as does exist points the other way; and Golgi’s 
contribution to the methods by which the mech- 
anism is studied, and to the study of the 
mechanism itself, is, without doubt, the most 
useful contribution as yet made. 

The hypothesis, current with certain psycho- 
physiologists, that consciousness in an universal 
quality which “wells up” in the individual, is 
not warranted by a careful consideration of the 
facts. These speculators compare the complex 
structure of the human brain with the successive 
grades of brain below the human, and, finding 
that these grades pass off insensibly into living 
bodies with little or no specialized parts at 
all, except the simplest, believe that conscious- 
ness is, like living matter itself, merely a high 


specialization of a general quality common to 


all material existence. From this view we could 
conclude that matter, in general, is conscious. 
To speak of “that universal consciousness which 
wells up in ourselves,” is unquestionably to use 
a rarely poetic metaphor if no more. It reminds 
one of the aphorism of Lord Lytton’s Rosicru- 
cians to the effect that “we are spotted on fire,” 
whatever that may mean. Yet this is the con- 
viction of more than one psycho-physiologist 
and of others who have strong prejudices 
against the mechanical theory of existence. The 
notion of an universal consciousness does not 
seem sound to those who desire to steer clear 
of anything resembling a “psychic principle,” 
the ancient sister of the ancient “vital principle” 
which flourished previously to Helmholtz. 
“Universal consciousness” is a term which, 
though acceptable to many who have studied 
the nervous system, suggests the possibility of 
such terms as “universal secretion,” ‘universal 
volition,” “universal intelligence,’ and so on, 
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which are somewhat difficult for the unillumi- 
nated mind to grasp. That a mechanism should 
be as necessary for thinking and for feeling as 
for jumping and running is a concept that com- 
mends itself quite cordially to the majority of 
those who have built up the modern zoological 
sciences on their present secure foundations. 
And yet this notion of universal consciousness 
is not without its beauty, much as the hard- 
headed physiologist may shrink from it. It is 
much easier, when looking at a beautiful palm 
tree, a stately oak, or a curiously shaped orchid, 
to imagine that these organisms “have a con- 
sciousness of their own.” Extending the prin- 
ciple farther, so as to look at existence from 
the viewpoint of the Brahmin philosopher, it 
is a really noble and poetic frame of mind we 
find ourselves in when we conceive that the in- 
finity of being, with its continuity of motion and 
its contiguity of things, possesses a great, 
infinite consciousness in itself. Not only this, 
but that each molecule of matter, each atom, and 
each of the hypothetical corpuscles of which the 
atom consists, is also conscious. But this poet- 
ical view, sound as it may appear to some who 
have earned the right to be regarded as author- 
ities, does not commend itself to others who 
have earned an equal right. By slow degrees, 
step after step, anatomy and physiology have 
reduced the phenomena of life to mechanism; 
to mere reactions that can be accounted for by 
the physical-chemical conduct of matter. One 
often regrets that he did not live in the time 
when controversy raged in Europe between the 
physiologists and the metaphysicians over the 
question whether the “brain secreted thought 
like the liver secretes bile”; when Kuno Fischer, 
the great philosopher of Heidelberg, sought the 
anatomical laboratory of the university asking 
to be shown some of those “cells” of which there 
was so very much discussion; and when George 
Henry Lewes, to the great relief of the anti- 
physical party, gave out his famous pronun- 
ciamento that the cells themselves must be 
interpreted in terms of consciousness, and 
therefore cannot be regarded as the ultimate 
elements of consciousness. These things are 
now regarded as merely interesting historical 
reminiscences, and the discussion has moved 
clear out of the range of the philosopher since 
the work of Golgi and others has brought to 
view finer and finer details of the nerve cells 
that receive and coordinate sensations resulting 
from the stimuli that stream in upon our senses 
from the infinity of force about us. The brain 
responds in certain definite ways to these 
stimuli, and the interesting experiments of 
Lloyd Morgan have shown that the only essen- 
tial difference between the conduct of a fish and 
that of a man in certain similar circumstances 
is the fact that the fish requires a longer time 
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than the man and a larger number of experi- 
mental tests, to arrive at the same mental con- 
clusion. Pawlow, the Russian physiologist, 
speaks of the “instinct?” the stomach cells 
exhibit in pouring out different kinds of. juice 
for different kinds of food. If there is no essen- 
tial difference between the instinct of the 
stomach cells and that of the bird that builds its 
nest in the spring or of the kitten that plays 
with a ball of yarn, it may be conceivable that 
the stomach cell is conscious in the same way 
as the bird is conscious only that in bird, fish, 
and man, you have a higher compounding of— 
ideas, shall we say? 

In any event physiology has reduced so many 
of the phenomena of life to purely mechanical 
aspects that the temptation to say that all phe- 
nomena, of every kind, physical and mental, can 
be reduced to the same level, is overwhelming. 
To this desirable, or undesirable, conclusion, 
Golgi has contributed his share. An enormous 
amount of detail has been worked out by him, 
and by the Spaniard, Ramon, but the possible 
meaning of that work is a matter for the neurol- 
ogist and the physiologist to determine. It is 
interesting, however, to note that the most 
remarkable contributions to a theory which 
strikes at the root of old religious beliefs should 
issue from Italy, on the one hand, and Spain 
on the other. 

That Italy, the home of the college of the 
inquisition, and Spain, the seat of the most ac- 
tive work against every kind of scientific prog- 
ress, should bear intellectual fruit of this 
peculiar kind, is a thing calculated, as the editor 
would say, to make thoughtful men pause. 


Golgi is the most famous and honored man of 


science in Italy to-day, as Ramon is in Spain. 
Should this be a source of gratification or the 
reverse to the world at large? 

Golgi, at the present time, is professor of 
pathology at the University of Pavia, in which 
he has continuously resided for many years. His 
life has been one of quiet investigation and pub- 
lication, and, like Helmholtz, Darwin, Weis- 
mann, and Schwann, he passed through the fire 
of disappointment, hostile criticism, and even 
ridicule from many of his colleagues who either 
would not or could not understand the beauty 
and the uses of the method he originated. 
Efforts were made to discredit his work by test- 
ing his method on such things as white of egg 
and potato tissue, and finding in such things 
nerve cells quite as wonderful as those which 
Golgi found in the brain! But the great Italian 
has lived to see all such criticism properly and 
permanently buried and his light still shines, 
brighter than ever, illuminating a most interest- 
ing part of the animal economy. Golgi has long 
since taken his proper place among the greatest 
and best sons of Italy. 
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it down the unknown way—the path marked by mistakes, along with poor 
Rich Fairly. Now she must keep before her the dainty image of beauty 
and attractiveness that the world had known as Betty Heximer. 

All this burst upon her mentally as she pressed tumultuously up the 
path to'the lane. She wanted to stand upon high ground with only life’s 
skyline before her, and there to draw her soul into an attitude of for- 
giveness. 

She fled. unconsciously from the material surroundings which had 
been the unknowing auditors of that false past. 

But the habit of motherhood is strong; Martha Heximer’s thought 
was already pitiful. And perhaps Nature’s subtlest balm is the incense 
of evening. Simple words only sprang from her lips: 

“She never loved him!” 

All else seemed to merge into unreality—the unimportance of a long- 
ago pitiful mistake. Did anything else matter then? 

The sound of Miss Emmeline’s wheels had scarcely died when Lee 
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Almy hastened back up the lane toward her, and mechanically she reached 


her hands to his outstretched ones. 

“What is it?” he said breathlessly, “Miss Emmeline told me to come 
back—that you wanted me!” 

Wanted him? She laughed softly before letting her eyes surrender 
to the incredulous wonder and joy dawning in his, as he watched her. A 
tall figure passed through the field near by, and blind Seely’s chant- 
like voice reached them singing: 

“The mistakes of my life have been many. . . + 

“Tell me!” he persisted, 

A sob broke from Martha Heximer’s lips. 

“It was all a mistake!” she uttered. “A sad mistake—the secret. 
Don’t ask me about it. I only want to tell you that it is—is all right now 
and that it makes no difference—to us.” 

He laughed a little now; possibly an echo from a far-gone note of 
triumph that once meant “I have fought the good fight. . .” 

“Martha,” he said 
Rich Fairly when he died.” 
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Mr. Billy Sanders of Shady Dale: 


HIS WISHES, 


66 \ Ñ y uy DON’T you have a Wishin’ Department in your Maga- 


zine?” inquired Mr. Sanders, as he entered the door, and 
- gazed about him. The question was delivered so suddenly, 
and the purport of it was so unexpected, that no one made a reply. 
“Sech a department would ketch all the veterans of society an’ a 
whole lot of folks that never seed nothin’ of society but the long 
feathers in a rooster’s tail. Ef you’ll let me start it off, itll be a 
cat solemn one; it’ll be a kind of haven of rest to all the dyspeptics 
an’ them that feel disgusted an’ contrary. That’s the way I’m feelin’ 
right now. Look at my face, how red it is, an’ it’s jest as sore as a 
bile. Ef you had a Wishin’ Department now, I could kinder ease my 
bruised heart; Pd put a little paragraph in it about as follers, 
namely, an’ to-wit: I wish the wimmen had the beards. That sorter 
thing mought make you enemies among the onthinkin’ an’ frivolous- 
minded, but it’d make you friends among them that do the’r own 
thinkin’. 

“Oh, you fellers kin laugh an’ nudge one another, but it’s a 
mighty solemn theme, as our boy preacher says. The wimmen have 
all the trouble anyhow, an’ it looks like that beards would give ’em 
strength for to bear ’em. Take a man wi’ the tooth-ache—he’ll suffer 
three or four days before he’ll go to the tooth-doctor, an’ have the 
thing yerked out’n his mouth. Now, a woman wont suffer wi’ a tooth 
ten minnits before she’ll have it out; she’ll go in smilin’ an’ come out 
laughin’. That’s why I want ’em to have the nega Abe} could 
shave wi’ any kind of a razor, an’ not half try, an’ it wouldn’t take 


.’em five minnits. 


“I forgot for to shave when I left home last DE an’ I’m right 
fresh from the hands of a nigger barber that I use’ to know when 
he was a boy, an’ my face feels like he had put red pepper in the 
lather. It’s easy for to talk about, but hard to git over. I know 
what you'll say,” Mr. Sanders went on. “You'll ax me why I didn’t 
go to a white barber, an’ you’]l have common sense on your side. The 
white barbers is all right, an’ I reckon they know the’r business, but 
I seed one shave a dead man once, an’ sence then I’ve been kinder shy 


on ’em; it’ll be time enough for ’em to shave me when I’m on my 


coolin’-board. 
& 


‘Bur THAT AINT what I come for to see you about. Down our 


| way, we're foolish about politics ; we talk about it an’ dream about it, 


| 


an’ set in the shade an’ draw maps of the campaigns in the sand. We 
dispute right smart; we deny the allegation, and defy the alligater ; 
an’ sometimes a knock-down-an’-drag-out fight will come on as onex- 
pected as a April shower in June. What we want to know about is, 
who’s a-gwine for to be the next President? Politics is a heap more 
important in the South in these latter days than they use’ to be. 
We've diskivvered that the Yankees carry on business by means of 
politics, an’ we've got to come to it ef we're a-gwine to survive among 
the fittest. Weve got to make money enough for to buy up con- 
gresses an’ legislatur’s an’ as many stray federal judges as we kin 
git under cover; we’ve got to be able to bid higher than the railroads 
an’ the trusts, an’ we’ve got to have the money for to back our bids. 
“Right now we’re turribly bothered about the next campaign. 
Who's a-gwine for to fill the big hole that Teddy will leave when he 
takes another job? He suits me, an’ he suits all our folks. It takes a 
bigger thing than a trust to skeer him, an’ a heap more voters than 
the Republican party kin control for to hold him down; an’ that’s the 
kind of a man we want. But, fust and foremost, we want a Demo- 
cratic party, an’ whar shall we go to find it? Some say they’re con- 


| servatives, an’ some say they’re the other kind of thing. One gang 


| 
| 
I 
| 


| that a feller has when he’s about to git a message over 


will be a candidate; he jest can’t help hisself. It’s a 


is snugglin’ up to the trusts, an’ t’other crowd is tryin’ for to t’ar 
’em limb from limb; an’ it’s the same way wi’ the Republican party 
jest at present. They’re l’arnin’ lessons in long division, an’ frownin’ 
at the future, but when the drum taps, they’ll fall into line like a 
regiment of twins. 

“Our old friend Henry Watterson, who knows what he’s a-talkin’ 
about, says that the Democratic party puts him in mind of a empty 
jug wi’ the stopper out. Henry, you know, use’ to run the Chat- 


| tanooga Rebel, an’ he’s been associatin’ wi’ Democrats all 


his life, an’ he’s high-strung enough for to have the feelin’ 


the long-distance telephone that a strange kerosene 
carryall has broke Maria’s collar-bone. Bryan 
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habit, an’ no doctor aint never invented the private sanitarium 
that’ll kyore it. It’s wuss’n morphine in its last stages, an’ while 
Billy lives the faithful remnant of the Democratic party will have 
for to keep on whoopin’ him up an’ nominatin’ him. This kind of 
thing beats baseball, whar you have to play nine or ten innin’s an’ 
quit when it gits too dark to play. But the nominatin’ of Bryan is a 
thing that keeps on; an’ it looks like it’ll be jest as necessary fifty 
years from now as it’s ever been. I don’t blame him myself, bekaze ef 
I could run from year to year wi’out gittin’ bellowsed, Pd be glad 
to do it, an’ I wouldn’t charge nobody a cent for nominatin’ me; Pd 
go round and round the track ontell the ladies in the gran’stan’ got 
a swimmin’ in the head. But it seems like thar’s more people ready 
for to nominate Bryan than thar is to vote for him. Anyhow, you 
kin put my name down on the list of Bryan men, bekaze ef he’s nomi- 
nated by the Democratic remnant, an’ Teddy don’t run, I’ll be oblidze 
to vote for him. 
@ 


“Bur wHo WILL the Republican brethren put up? Two-thirds 
on *em would like to git rid of Roosevelt, but when he gits out, they'll 
have a purty wild bunch of candidates before the convention. Thar’s 
our pious friend, Charley Farobanks; you can’t leave him out’n the 
count, bekaze he looks like he was built purposely to run. More’n 
that, folks tell me that, from Maine to Minnesoty, ever’ gal’s beau is 
named Charley. They say that on all the roads in New England, ef 
you'll stick your head out’n a window, an’ sing out, ‘Good-bye, 
Charley’ ninety-nine out’n a hunderd loafers at ever’ station will 
take off the'r hats an’ wave you a so-long. Well, this counts, bekaze 
before you’d think he had time for to start, our old friend, Farobanks, 
will be runnin’ full speed, an’ he’ll be backed by all the Charley-boys 
in the land. They tell me that he’s done gone an’ writ his biography, 
an’ now thar’s a big dispute gwine on all over the country whether 
or no he’s home-made or machine-made, and whether or no he was 
born in a two-story house or in a in: wate cyclone pit. 

“Then, thar’s that grand comrade an’ chevalier, Josephus B. 
Foraker, the man that has the oncommon gift of makin’ the bell ring 
in the back hall ever’ time he thinks of the nigger vote in Ohio. He's 
been a-takin’ off his coat an’ sweatin’ ever sence the war. He's the 
man that invented the bloody shirt (by speshual request of the busi- 
ness men of the North) an’ he’s oblidzed for to live up to his reels. 
Let a nigger stump his toe in Georgy, an’ Josephus will smoke at the 
mouth like thar’s a internal conflagration gwine on in his insides. 
He’s been so skeer’d ever sence the war that the South would git in 
the side-saddle that he sleeps wi’ one eye open so he kin stick his head 
out’n the window an’ holler fire. I’ve allers been sorry for Josephus, 
an’ I wish in my soul that he could git a good night’s rest before the 
wust comes to the wust, an’ the brindle cow of gennywine Democracy 
gits in the Republican sweet corn patch—ef she ever does. It’d be a 
sad, sad day for Josephus, an’ ever’ time he heern her jaws come 
erunchin’ ees, he’d have a conniption fit. But thar’s no use 
dwellin’ on sad an’ solemn subjects when natur’ looks so dad-blamed 
gay. Let’s turn to happier things. 

“ An’ whar will we find anything happier than to call to mind, 
for one blissful moment—I hope Ive got it right, but it’s been so 
long sence I quoted anything warm from the poets that I aint right 
certain an’ shore—whar will we git any bigger gob of happiness 
than can be found in that restless bunch of sweetness, Albert Beve- 
ridge? His very name is as satisfyin’ to me as a cold bottle of beer 
right out’n a prohibition locker, an’ when I dwell on Albert in my 
thoughts, I feel like I had swallowed a pound of candy—which is a 
sufficient plenty for me any time. The last I heern of Albert, he was 
deep in a dispute wi’ Bryan about the genteel an’ providential natur’ 
of the trusts. This dispute begun summer before last, an’ I reckon 
it’s a-gwine on yit. The last I seen on it, Bryan was talkin’ about 
one thing an’ Albert about another, but the dispute was jest as hot. 
Bryan kin scoop up language like a steam shovel scoops up dirt, 
an’ the only advantage that Albert has got is that he kin scoop it 
up like two steam shovels. Whether writin’ or speakin’, all Albert 

has to do is to turn on the phonograph, an’ you’ll hear a 

speech or read a piece long enough to stretch across the 

bosom of the ragin? Pacific; an’ he’ll keep it up 
ontell the police remind him that people that aint 
natchal orators have got for to eat an’ sleep. 
Albert is both young an’ smart; I reckon he must 


_ still fresh in his mind. He knows a heap of things 


| that the most on us have done gone an’ clean for- 


© 3c. 
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’a’ went through one of our public school systems 
whar they keep grammars an’ dictionaries, an’ they're 


ki got; but I never shall forgit his article that run through seven issues 


But he’ll be disapp’inted, bekaze while Taft may be 


of the Congressional Record. Its entitlement was, ‘A Brief View of 
the Earth When She Was Nineteen Years of Age.’ It was chockfull 
of good advice to young men, tellin’ them that it aint wuth while to do 
nothin’ bad ontell they git old enough for to vote an’ go to Congress. 
That article is one of ‘the few things I’ve ever cried over; in fact, I 
cried ontell the cook axed me ef I was tryin’ for to take a bath in a 
rockin’-cheer wi’ all my cloze on. 

“Now, it looks like to me that a man as full of fluency as Albert 
ought to be mighty close to the Presidency. We ought to give our 
baby boys a man’s chance, an’ the only way I know how to do it is 
to git the’r respected an’ respectable names before a Republican 
convention when the delegates aint too sober to slobber. Well, I'll 
leave ’em wi’ you, an’ you kin do what you please wi’ ’em. The 
Republicans have got plenty of timber, not includin’ Shorty Knox. 
They’re all mixt up wi’ the trusts an’ railroad corporations, except 
Taft, an’ thar’s no tellin’ whar he’ll be when he gits the nomination. 

“Taft, they say, is Teddy’s candidate. He’s a mighty big man, 
but he’ll rattle around might’ly in Teddy’s cheer, an’ in Teddy’s 
shoes. You know how he settles questions? He takes off his coat an’ 
sets on em. He’s done gone an’ squshed Cuba an’ the Philapenas, an’ 
now he’s gwine ’round the world huntin’ for somethin’ else to sqush. 
He’s put down in the bill for to carry out Teddy’s policies, 
but Teddy wont have no policies for to speak of arter he 
gits out’n the White House. He may have thoughts 
an’ wishes an’ desires that are dear to his bosom, an’ 
he may think that Taft will have ’em all fulfilled. 
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a good strong man before takin’, he’s a politician arter 
all. He’s the kind of politician that’d swaller a hot 
porcupine backerds ef he seed it run through a Re- 
publican convention; an’ he’s so big that he’d 
gulp it before the balance of the candidates could take it away 
from him. 

“The trouble is that ex-Presidents don’t amount to much 
in this heavin’ republic; they have for to fall back on Wall Street 
for moral support, an’ they have for to be dignified enough to 
raise side-whiskers. Look over the list an’ see who’s amounted 
to much as a ex-President. Ol’ Uncle John Quincy Adams showed 
up in Congress arter he retired, but he’d ’a’ gone back thar any- 
how; he’d ’a’ got a position as scrub-woman or chaplain—he 
jest had to be whar he could hear the boys holler, an’ listen to the 
musical glasses in the cloak-rooms. 

“Tt aint no use for to tell me that Teddy’s policies will be carried 
out by Taft. Ive done seed too much of the substitute business 
endurin’ of the war; I never seed one yit but what would drop his gun 
an’ run when the Yankees popped a cap. High or low, it’s the same 
way. Taft may be the exception, an’ I hope he will, but I don’t have 
no high expectations. Little as you may think on it, thar use’ to be 
a Democratic party ; I remember it as well as if it had been yistiddy ; 
but now, the whole thing has dwindled down to two men, one on ’em 
lean an’ lantern-jawed, an’ t’other one old an’ fat an’ threatened wi’ 
the rickets. More’n that, narry one on ’em keers a thrip about a 
party ef it aint loaded wi’ the ginnywine Jeffersonian Democracy. 

' No need for to call ther names ; I’ve handed ’em out to you 
an’ you didn’t do nothin’ but lean back in your cheers an’ 
giggle. But I bet you a thrip ag’in a home-made gin- 
ger-cake that me an’ Tom Watson has the last giggle. 
“Well, thar aint nothin’ for me to do but 

saddle you wi’ another So-long.” 


n ae ey certainly aint no doubt 


as to which hell choose,” 

Anita Singer said firmly. 
“When a man’s choice is set between 
Heaven an’ t’other place, guessing his 
wish is easy.” 

“Now aint that a ruther strong 
comparison?” urged Mrs. Deffel 
mildly, the rocker moving valiantly to 
and fro under her. 

“Strong?” Anita flung down the 
table-cloth she was patching in sea- 
son, before the worn threads gave way 
to open breaches. “Look at this!”—she waved an expansive hand as 
though to include her whole house,—‘“then think on Alline Wallis’s 
shiftlessness.”’ 

“But I heard your father, since he’s never been there, was set on 
goin’ down to her house afore makin’ his decision?” 

“So he is,” returned Anita. ‘Here he is to tell you so himself.” 

Mrs. Deffel glanced respectfully at the reserved rugged features 
of the tall, old man who entered. Age had not bent his thin, worn 
figure, not loosened his set mouth. The death of his wife had forced 
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| him to decide on living either with his daughter or his daughter-in-law, 


Mrs. Wallis. 

Mrs. Deffel thought there was little chance for Alline Wallis, for 
Anita was cast in her father’s very mold, and it was known that they 
had ideas in common on the true values of life. 

Anita had been notable as a wife. She was still more notable as 
a widow. Her farm flourished, her buildings never showed a nail 
lacking, her fences were models, and the cows they enclosed were 
equally fine. 

Anita’s house was cared for like a museum. In all its thirty years 
of life the red plush album on the parlor table had never known what 
it was to feel dusty, and her floors were so clean that her callers were 
always uneasily fearful about an unfavorable impression from 
their shoes. 

Erastus Wallis, Anita’s only brother, had gone South, and married 
a Georgian girl. The pair lived in a little valley, and thitherward Anita 
and her father were to speed this very night. 


* 


When the hour arrived and Ani- Wh 1 
ta found herself leaning back in a 


comfortable seat, facing her father, 
while the train flashed 
she caught her breath like one de- 
tected in wickédness. 


southward, 


Mrs. Deffel’s cheery, round face . 
had been their last sight as they left 
the country station, but Mrs. Deffel’s 
last remarks were not as cheery’ as 


her face. 
“I sh'd think this trip would cost 
a sight of money!’ she had observed, waving her handkerchief and 


calling her sentence through the open window. ‘First time I ever 
knowed you two extravagant.” 


Extravagant! If she had said profligate, crying it out before all 
these fellow passengers, Anita could not have felt it more severely. 
Extravagant! And the worst of it was the truth of the charge. Father’s 
folly in rushing clean down to Georgia, just to satisfy the feelings of a 
shiftless couple like those! For Anita had some years ago gone down 
there to cure an ominous cough. The cough had been vanquished, but 
Anita’s soul had been filled with distress and horror over the evil of 
Southern ways. Not naturally eloquent, she had grown so in depicting 
Alline Wallis’s hopeless condition. And here was Father taking a silly 
whim to “show no partiality,” although his decision was, Anita knew, 
a foregone conclusion. | 

Anita had been forced to yield. Father not only had “a way of his 
own,’ but money besides, and while Anita comprehended how thankful 
he would be to get back to her own well-ordered house, there was, per- 
haps, a secret satisfaction in having him prove for himself that house’s 
superiority. 

At last she put aside her internal discussion of the matter, and, 
drawing herself up in the angular erectness of one who knew not the 
word Failure, she began to study her fellow passengers, taking much 
comfort in a running commentary on the waste evinced by the clothes 
and ways of many. | 

The wares of the train boy she regarded as little better than those 
of Satan. Chewing gum beguiled her not, nor novels, on whose scen- 
ically yellow fronts amazing heroes and heroines disported memnielve: 
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The dining car drew no patronage from her. She and Father had 
brought a perfectly cooked, ample supply of provisions in Grand- 
mother Singer’s carpet bag, neatly covered with brown linen by Anita, 
who was offended by the still obtrusive colors of the fabric. 

They were forced to stop overnight in Chattanooga, and then they 
took a local train, which in less than an hour dismissed them in Zone- 
ville, where they were joyously received by the whole Wallis family, 
who had come, en masse, to meet them. 


> 


“I just put the dinner on the oil stove,” explained Alline when the 
ancient mare was leisurely drawing them forward in the farm wagon, 
under the kindly, sleepy Georgia sun. 

“Left your dinner to look after itself!” cried Anita. “The good 
lands, Alline! Why it’ll run over everything, or else scorch to the pots !” 

“Mis’ Seever’s my nearest neighbor. She promised *to slip in an’ 
have an eye to it, an hour from time we left,” returned Alline, com- 
fortably, dandling the two-year-old baby on her knees. “I turned the 
wicks down low an’ put plenty of water in everything.” 

Anita’s nose wrinkled with scorn, but she said nothing. 

On the front seat, Erastus was pointing out the houses of his fellow 
farmers to his father, and telling of the prospects for a good cotton 
crop and an equally good price. 

“Those little dabs of white 
growin’ on weeds look triflin’ to me,” 
muttered Anita to her sister-in-law. 
“But I s’pose they are worth some- 
thin’.” 

“Goin’ to be fifteen cents a 
pound,” declared Alline in her rich, 
persuasive voice, dropping like mel- 
ody from her still kissable lips. 

“That’s what you told me when - 
An’ it never 
went a cent high’ern seven cents— 
didn’t pay for growin’ it.” 

“Oh, well, it’s goin’ to, this time.” 

“Everything is goin’ to, down 
here,” said Anita, aggressively. 

“We-uns do take a sight of 
pleasure in lookin’ forward,’ she 
said simply. Then a pleased ex- 
pression came into her long-lashed, 
girlish eyes. “Why, when ‘Rastus 
told me last week that he was goin’ 
to buy me a flower hat at five dol- 
lars, an’ a blue silk shirt-waist from 
one of them Chicago mail houses, 
just as soon as cotton is sold, I was plum tickled to death. 
it first thing every mornin’ and last thing at night.” 


NEN 


They were received by the whole Wallis 
family, who had come en masse. 


I think of 


“Flower hat and blue silk!” gasped Anita, staring at the red mare’s 
much-mended harness. “Last thing at night and first thing in the 
mornin’! And you the mother of three children!’ 

“Why, they love to look at mother’s pritties as much as she does!” 
smiled Alline, cuddling the fat two-year-old, “Eh, Babe?” 

Babe cooed an assent, apparently understanding. Anita froze into 
uncompromising disapproval, which lasted until the wagon stopped at 
a half-swung gate, which opened on a yard riotous with roses, and har- 
monious with satisfied bees wandering from bloom to bloom. 


There followed a week in which Anita was divided between horror 
over the astonishingly careless ways of her brother’s family, and pleasure 
in the security of mind which that very carelessness afforded her. 

When she ran her finger along the window sills, lifted it covered 
with grimy dust and held it up before Father, she was not concerned for 
Alline’s slackness, but rather unavoidably pleased when he shook his 
head with her over it. 

The old man never attempted the slightest excuses for his daughter- 
in-law, and he openly blamed Erastus for the waste going on in the stable. 

“You ought to have that stover cut up,” he said severely, “not feed 
it in them armfuls. The main of it is tore down and trampled under foot.” 


“I aint got no machine, sir,” answered his son, good humoredly. , Once 
he would have fired back some sharp remark, but his years with Alline 
had unaccountably softened him. She had on him the influence that a 
newly plowed field has on our ill-temper when we wander into it; the 
sweet wholesome loam cries out for peace, and smiles like a mother at 
our ruffled feelings. Alline was full of this broad, kindly fertility of 
harmony. Attack her and she admitted her faults with an impersonal 
charm which left no hope of reform. 


“I know I aint no good,” she would say, smiling easily. 
And Erastus, if he were near, would remark emphatically: 


“If a man was to make that statement I’d knock him down.” Once, 
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turning to Anita, he asked triumphantly if Alline were not the finest | 
cook in the world. n i 
“Her things taste well enough,” said Anita with a snap, looking at — 
the greasy kitchen floor. | 
Erastus followed her glance. 
“Oh, them spots! They aint no difference. They are just to walk 
on. Out doors.we have to tread on all kinds of stuff—why bother ever 
it in doors?” | , 


“Erastus!” cried his outraged sister, “was you brought up in a 
stable or was you not?” 

“I was brought up in a museyum where I had to hold my breath 
for fear it would tarnish somp'n,” returned Erastus calmly. 

Anita glared. Then seeing Alline enter, the “betwixt and between 
child,” as the middle baby was called, clinging to her skirts, she trans- — 
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ferred her criticism there. 


“Alline,” she demanded curtly, “what makes you call my brother 
Erastus ‘’Rastus’? In our family we never shorten names.” 
Alline sat down near her husband, who was mending his harness in 
a perfunctory sort of way. 
“’Rastus is his nigger name,” she said, smiling. 
“His negro name! Are you trying to insult me, Alline?” 
“Why of course not! But none of the white folks use 
Erastus down here. And I’m so used to hearing ’Rastus that 
I’m ’bliged to copy it—just to punish him—aint I, ’Rastus ?” 
“TIl punish you!” returned her husband, jocularly, flip- 
ping a soft piece of leather round Alline’s — 


He drew 


her toward him with such a look shining in © 


still white and youthful throat. 


his eyes that Anita turned away in disgust. 

“Love-making between husband and — 
wife aint decent,’ she told herself. She © 
stalked out into the garden. Erastus looked — 
after her and laughed. 

“Same old Anita! Hating to see folks 
happy—but she'll take good care of Father.” — 


“Yes—of course he'll decide on her,” | 
Alline said, wistfully. 


Listen, Rastus, she says 


“He's useter such 
particular ways. 
there never was a speck of dust in her gar- 
ret—her mind you! I 
couldn’t swallow that!” 

“It's the truth, though. That 
garret is cleaned every day. Why, 


Her cousin 


garret, 


you don’t know Anita! 
came to see her once and fetched a 
piano to use whilst with us. One ~ 
day, while the girl was out driving with her steady company, Anita she 
up and gave the piano the tallest scrubbing inside you ever see. Next 4 
day the thing wouldn't go right, and soon the strings all rusted. So 
Anita up an’ told what she had done. ‘You’ve ruined my piano, says © ; 
the girl, half crying. 

“ʻA thing that wont stand washin’ is well ruined! says Anita— i 
an’ she was in earnest. Ef an angel came down to her she’d be lookin’ | 
for star dust on his feathers.” 

Alline listened in absolute awe. | 

Meanwhile, Anita, exploring the flowered yard, discovered Father sl 
sitting in a damaged rush rocker tittering slowly to and fro. A whole — 
harem of ducks played idly round the old man's feet, poking their bills — 
here and there, while just outside the gate a great bronze gobbler swelled 
and strutted magnificently. È 

The soft Southern breeze drifted over the softer roses, and acquired j 
sweet cargoes of fragrance, which they brought past the old man’s face. 3 

Not far from him, flat on the earth, sat the eldest child, a boy of © 
eight, laboriously constructing a cornstalk fiddle, which in all probability | 
would never play even one maddening note. | 

His aunt looked at him wrathfully. 

“You’d ought to know better than to sit on the ground, Joseph,” : 
she said sharply. “Your ma put them linen pants on you clean this — 
morning. She’ll whip you for messing ’em up that way.” 

“She never whips me,” said the boy, calmly continuing his work, 
“and if she minded me on the ground I'd sit where she liked. But she — 
says we-all come out of the dust, an’ got to go back into it—so it’s no 


use fightin’ it too hard.” 
He quoted his mother’s wisdom with a satisfaction and quaintness 
which greatly irritated his aunt. 
She sat down beside her father, addressing him raspingly: 
“I guess you'll be glad to get away from here. Some folks never 
sense that life is one continual long fight.” di; 
“One continual long fight—no, they never sense it,” repeated 
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_ old man, his harsh brows drawn together. But his eyes shot past the 


flower-laden yard into the dreamy road outside. There a negro, his 
sleek body showing lithe and strong through his rags, was passing, but 
he paused long enough to call to Father: 

“Fine day, boss! Powerful fine sunshine,” and drifted easily on, 
singing to an errant tune: 


Mr. Hurry run, tell he nebber git 
nowhar! 

Simmons growin? by de road—he 
neber sam ’em dar!’ 

Hurry come a-meetin’ up wid old 
survigrous Toil,— 

“Le’s me two go out an’ see how many 
me kin spoil!” 

Dey got hold ob Nancy, and Nancy 
to me say, 

“I got to hurry up an’ toil—now you 
jest go away!” 

No mo’ time for libbin’, no mo’ time 

for lubbin’— 

done forgit me while she 
scrubbin’, rubbin’, scrubbin’. 


Nancy 


breeze 


The gathered up his 
words as it had done the rose fra- 


grance. The old man’s brows looked 
harsher yet. 
But now the boy uttered a 


scream of joy. The cornstalk fiddle, 
usually the work of older hands, had 
been completed by him alone, and 
as he drew the tiny bow across it, and heard it utter a discordant note, 
his face was illuminated like a young angel’s. 

His mother was just appearing from the kitchen, and as she reached 
‘him he thrust it at her eagerly. 

“Why, lovely—lovely!” she cried with respectful approval, 
fiddle that will make a real note! 
boy—she is so.” 


eg! 
Mammy’s proud to death of her 


She took the tiny affair, and holding it carefully, managed to pro- 
duce a squeak, and looked infinitely pleased. 
’ urged Anita. 

“Git the broom, son, and clean up your trash.” 

The boy ran off for the broom, and with sturdy strokes hustled the 
scraps of cornstalk under a rose bush. o 

“That aint cleanin’ up!’ cried his aunt. 

“The trash will do the roses good,” explained his mother. 
knows how the rain will melt ’em into the ground after a while.” 


“But make him clean up his clutter,’ 


“Son 


Anita again turned away, while the old man looked moodily at the 
wife and child. His features were inscrutable; but Alline suddenly had 
a vision of how sad it is to be old. She moved to Father’s side and 
laid a warm, magnetic hand on his shoulder. 


Li 


“I reckon you wont think much of your visit here,” she said earn- 
estly. “I wisht we could ha’ done 
fer you like Anita kin in her house. 
But, I’m such a triflin’ piece—somehow 
the things that seem worth while to me 
are terrible wicked. I just can’t help 
taking the years like pleasures instead 
of cuttin’ ’em like teeth, as I should. My 
window-panes don’t get washed more’n 
once a season. An’ the worst of it is, I 
don’t want to be different,” she laughed 
a little. “I reckon I’m hardened an’ 
need convertin’.”’ 

“Order is Heaven’s first law,” said 
Anita, cuttingly, looking at the leaf-rake 
which lay under the hollyhocks. “What 
will you do when you get there?” 

“I may never git there,” smiled 
Alline, “Ef I do TIl git you to show me 
how to keep my crown clean.” 

A faint smile flickered on the cor- 
ners of the old man’s mouth. Then he 
said aloud, very slowly: 

“Your garden is a fine place for 
thinking, Alline.” 

She nodded. 


HER DEAR COMPELLING EYES. 


By Clarence Ousley. 


ER beauty pleased; but, pleasing, passed 

Like a mirage upon a flowered plain— 
A moment there, a moment gone, 
Nor left a sense of joy or pain 


Her grace commanded instant court, 


As if to some fair alien queen; 
But bended knee and fitting speech 
Were but an acted, proper scene. 


But warm as sunlight, tense as steel * 
And leal as legions when they rise, 

My being thrilled and leaped in love 
Beneath her dear compelling eyes. 
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“I love my posies. I feed ’em plentiful. They always do well.” 

“But you don’t love those old-fashioned, stiff zinnias? There’s no 
beauty in them,’ said her father-in-law. 

“Pap cared for ’em—an’ Pap’s 

ae dead. I tuk a notion maybe God 

would let him look out’ern the grave 
now and then, it’s so crampin’, afore 
Judgment day comes due; an’ ef so 
be, I want him to see his posies aint 
forgot.” | 

“Alline, you’re blasphemous!” 
cried her sister-in-law. | 

The hours tripped each other’s 
heels, and the morning of the de- 
cision came. Or rather the morning 
of departure, for Anita felt as sure 
of the monthly sum her father in- 
tended to pay into the coffer of those 
who “did for him” as though she had 
it pledged her. Long years of close 
acquaintance with his caustie judg- 
ments had taught her how contempt- 
uously he was likely to look on this 
childish, happy-go-lucky household, 
who persisted in taking life as though 
each day was a treasure in itself. 

Father ate his breakfast word- 
lessly, except once when the eldest boy wriggled out of his chair and 
hurried to his grandfather’s side. 

“I shall give it to you,” he announced determinedly. ‘Then when 
you're up there with her,” he darted a dubious look at his aunt, “her 
an’ the polar bears, you can take this out an’ play.” 

It was the cornstalk fiddle. 

He laid it by his grandfather’s plate, and went back to his place, 
too well satisfied of the gifts value to need thanks. 

“How do you know there are polar bears?” inquired his ancestor. 
North,’ was the succinct answer, punctuated with 


Anita discovered Father sitting 
in a damaged rocker. 


“Jography. 
cornbread. 


Breakfast over, the old man rose slowly, and stood looking at the 


group waiting his words. Alline knew how careless she had seemed in 
the eyes of this stern old Puritan, and she sighed a little over the excel- 
lencies of Anita, on whose virtuous brow anticipation of triumph sat. 

The silence grew tense, for Anita was impatient for her foreseen 
victory; Erastus felt that their humiliation might as well be got over as 
soon as possible. 

He remembered, a little wistfully, his father’s wealth—then his 
look turned on Alline, and a quiet satisfaction filled his eyes. 

The children catching the intensity of the moment as children will, 
shrank back timidly, except for Babe, who shrewdly feeling the absorp- 
tion of his guides in other matters, seized opportunity in the shape 
of the molasses pitcher, and joyously upset it, a thing he had for count- 
less ages yearned to do. | 

Suddenly the old man lifted the cornstalk fiddle. 

“Come here, bud,’ he said. ‘Can 
grandpap sit with you by the zinnias and 
learn to play? Can he stay always at 
your house?” 

The boy flew to him with a war 
whoop of joy. His sunny nature had 
absolutely no fear of the old man. 

“Will you really stay always, 
grandpap?”’ 

“If you'll let me!” 

“Father!” cried Anita. She 
trembling from head to foot. 

The old man went to her and took 
her hand: 

“Martha,” he said, with a strangely 
gentle tone, “your housekeeping is per- 
fect. God bless you in it.” 

“His brain is turned,” stammered 
Anita. “He has forgotten my name!” 

“I never knew it until I came down 
here,” said the old man quietly. He 
crossed to his daughter-in-law, who 
turned on him the surprised and happy 
face of a child. “I shall stay with 
Mary, who has chosen the better part.” 


was 
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WHAT 


I KNOW OF THE 


KU KLUX KLAN 


Part I--The conditions which compelled the creation 


of the Ku Klux Klan, its purposes and its organization 


served through it in Bartow’s regiment, as we of 

the Eighth Georgia Volunteers always proudly 
called it, starting as second lieutenant and ending as 
captain of company I. 

I was a citizen of Greene county during the war, 
but I went from Appomattox to Lexington, the 
county seat of Oglethorpe, my old county, which 
adjoins Greene, with the purpose of resuming law 
practice when the courts reopened. I lived at Lex- 
ington during the time covered by this narrative. 

It is not needful to describe particularly the situ- 
ation which I found on my return from the war, nor 
the course of things afterwards. I merely suggest 
some of the prodigious changes from the old time. 
The blacks, largely outnumbering the whites, were 
rioting in the leisure of sudden and unexpected eman- 
cipation, making gods of the Federal soldiers gar- 
risoning the towns, and hanging around the Freed- 
man’s Bureau to be fed and to have cases which 
they brought incessantly against their old masters 
heard and determined. Officials of the Bureau were 
soon lining their pockets by embezzling the supplies 
intended for the negroes, and by levying secret con- 
tributions upon each employer who was sued by his 
hands or who wished them forced back where they 


[= TWENTY-FIVE when the war commenced, and I 


. had left him in crop time. 


Adventurers connected with the Bureau, or pretend- 
ing to be connected with it, were soon selling striped 
or painted sticks, with instructions how the forty- 
acre parcel expected by negro dupes under a pro- 
vision in the Bureau act of March, 1865, was to 
be marked therewith. I knew of one of these officials 
who made much money by remarrying black couples, 
and charging five dollars for each ceremony. These 
incipient Scalawags prospered while the rest of the 
whites steadily went from bad to worse; and they 
naturally encouraged the negroes to prey more and 
more greedily upon their former owners. 

The newly-aroused class consciousness of the blacks 
caused them, immediately upon the collapse of the 
Confederate States, to set up their own churches. 
What a joy it was to them to meet therein, frequently 
at night, and sing, shout and sleep until the short hours! 
Usually their Sunday meetings were not so eagerly 
attended. The Republican agitator—some native 
negro instructed by Carpetbaggers in garrisoned 
places—soon began to harangue in these churches, 
and there the Loyal League often had meetings. 


The Negroes in Control 


Now came congressional reconstruction. I did not 
go to the election of delegates to the State con- 
vention ordered by General Pope. The negroes had 
the polls to themselves for five days, ending Novem- 
ber 2, 1867, and it was a stupefying horror to all of 
us. We could not fully take in the fact that Con- 
gress had resolved that our late slaves—ignorant, 
semi-barbarian—were to remake our constitution, 
and rebuild according to their wishes the entire 
structure of the State government. 

Joe McWhorter, a white, and Jack Bell, a burly 
coal black negro, of Oglethorpe county, were elected. 
The former belonged to a family which had for 
years been influential in local politics. He was con- 
spicuous in the workings of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
and in settling disputes between negro laborers and 
their employers. 

I read the proceedings of the convention with 
unwavering attention. Soon I discerned what was the 
strong card of the native reconstructionists—the 
Scalawag leaders. It was the large amount of real 
and personal property to be allowed by the consti- 
tution to every head of a family against ante-bellum 
debts. These debts were but trifles before emancipa- 
tion. But now when the debtors had remaining only 
some land, greatly depreciated in price, and a few 


By JOHN C. REED 


Author of “The Brothers’ War” 


odds and ends of personalty, the debts formidably 
threatened everyone with utter pauperism. Other 
measures of relief to debtors were undertaken by the 
convention. Probably ninety per cent of the whites 
were debtors. I began to see that many of these 
could not keep themselves from considering these 
relief proposals, although they abhorred the offer of 
them by the piebald convention—to use their lan- 
guage—as the great disgrace of the State. To pre- 
vent this menaced defection of the whites who were 
tempted to get relief by yielding suffrage to the 
negro was the hardest of all the tasks of the Ku 
Klux. I make this emphatic declaration here because 
the important fact has up to this time been over- 
looked even by native historians. 

Their election of delegates to the convention and 
the daily publication of its proceedings, and the 
steadily increasing boldness of Scalawag leadership, 
made the negroes still more self-assertive. Many 
had bought cheap shotguns and other firearms. They 
could now get whisky with ease; and when they were 
excited by drink they would make much show of 
their firearms. For several years we whites buckled 
on our six-shooters, when we dressed in the morning, 
and laid them-under our pillows when we took off our 
clothes at night. One summer day in this time some 
thirty men were lying on the grass in the court- 
house yard waiting for something the sheriff was 
to do. A hare, startled by some chance, scudded 
by. I was informed that every man, quickly drawing 
his pistol, shot at it—the last one being more than 
seventy years old. 

On the first Wednesday in May, 1866, I was, with- 
out desiring it, elected Solicitor of the county court 
just established. This court had jurisdiction of the 
bulk of crimes committed by negroes, and it was 
my official business to represent the State in prosecu- 
tions. Robinson, who afterwards become the Repub- 
lican leader of the county, and who was then con- 
nected with the Bureau, tried to oust the court of 
jurisdiction in various cases, the negro defendants, 
of course, preferring to be heard by him; but I 
stood by the court, always inducing John Gibson, 
its judge, to resist successfully. This conduct of 
mine found favor with the Democrats. While the 
convention was in session I wrote for the Augusta 
Chronicle and Sentinel a series of articles signed 
“Albus,” which means “White Man.” The purpose of 
the articles was to keep our people from being 
won for negro suffrage by the bribe of illusory 
relief; to show that as the relief provisions impaired 
the obligation of contracts they would fall as soon 
as the creditors took them to the United States 
Supreme Court—a thing which did happen. These 
articles were generally read in the county and I was 
known to be the writer. Besides my career as 
County Solicitor and the authorship of the Albus 
articles, I was rising fast as a lawyer. So when the 
election of April, 1868, came in sight (at which the 
State constitution was to be ratified or rejected, and 
officers of the new State government, as well as mem- 
bers of the Legislature, were to be chosen), I was 
nominated by the Democrats as one of their two can- 
didates for the House of Representatives. I did not 
believe for one moment that I could be elected, yet 
I canvassed with diligence every part of the county. 

I was beaten by a huge majority. But I have 
never felt that I was beaten. That canvass gave me 
the minute knowledge of men and places needed 
when I soon afterwards organized the Klan. It has 
long seemed to me that my unseen monitor and good 


angel was providing for this in making me eager 
to run for the Legislature when I knew I should 
be snowed under. 

The constitution was ratified, Republican officers 
and representatives elected, and the negroes felt— 
to use the expression which they brought into vogue 
when they began to have the Bureau make “ole mas- 
ter” do what they wanted—that the bottom rail was 
really on top, and there for good. Flushed with the 
great victory they became more insolent and disposed 
to violence. And many weak-kneed whites were 
secretly beginning to curry favor with the Scalawags. 
I became sick at heart and longed for an efficient 
organization to protect our homes and families. I 
could not satisfy myself what it should be. I had 
read something in the papers of the Ku Klux Klan. 
But I thought it only a young man’s farce. 

In the early summer of this year, 1868, while I 
was expressing my wishes to General Dudley M. 
DuBose, he told me that he had just been made the 
head of the Klan in our Congressional district, and 
he wanted me to take command of Oglethorpe, one 
of the counties in that district. He urged that I 
accept his offer, begging me to co-operate with him 
heart and soul in saving the South from African- 
ization. 

I had learned to know DuBose in the army. At 
Fussell’s Mill, August 16, 1864, the Eighth Georgia 
had been in all the bloody fighting which drove the 
enemy within our lines back to our works. He was 
now on the other side of these works, using them as 
a defence. The Confederates persistently attempted 
the final rush. After a while a few crept up a ravine 
to a point whence they could enfilade a part of the 
hostile line. It was strange to hear them cheer while 
they were lying on their stomachs. Their cheers and 
fusillade brought many helpers. Just at this time 
DuBose, then Colonel of the Fifteenth Georgia, and 
in command of Benning’s brigade, came up, and 
falling in with me, asked my advice. I showed him 
the part of the works from which the men in the 
ravine had drawn the defenders, advising that he 
assault it at once. He took it all in instantly, and 
promptly made proper dispositions. No men ever 
got ready for battle quicker than Benning’s. For- 
ward they went upon the untenable part of the 
works. The whole line on each side of DuBose, 
understanding our advantage, moved forward with 
the true Confederate pace and yell, and the day 
was ours. I looked with unstinted admiration upon 
DuBose’s soldierly bearing as he led that charge. 
From that time on we were intimate friends. 


Our Dominion Organized 


He was a son-in-law of General Toombs. This fact 
gave him further qualification for a Ku Klux com- 
mandership. 

At this meeting with DuBose in 1868 I became a 
member of the Klan, and immediately went to work 
with a will to establish its rule in my county. 

The component territories, divisions and sub- 
divisions of the Klan were suggested by and corre- 
sponded with the leading territorial divisions and 
subdivisons of the South. The Southern States were 
regarded as a single body—as an Empire—to use the 
language of the Prescript of the Ku Klux Klan.* 
The Grand Wizard was the supreme officer of the 
Empire. A State was a Realm. Its supreme officer 
was a Grand Dragon. In the State were different 


*“Ku Klux Klan: Its Origin, Growth and Disbandment,”’ by J. C. 
Lester and D. L. Wilson, with Appendices containing the Pre- 
scripts of the Ku Klux Klan, specimen orders and warnings, with 
Introduction .and Notes by Walter L. Fleming, Ph.D., Professor 
of History in West Virginia University, author of “Civil War 
and Reconstruction in Alabama.” New York and Washington, 1905. 
This book is really as yet the only accessible authority on its 
subject. But Professor Fleming and the other two mentioned greatly 
miscarty in alleging that the main motive of the Klan was not 
political. The Reconstruction acts and fifteenth amendment put 
the Southern negroes in politics. The Klan organized to put them 
out, and it succeeded. 
motive and work of the order were political. 
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aggregations of counties, each aggregation called a 
Dominion. The supreme officer of the Dominion was 
the Grand Titan. So far as I observed, the congres- 
sional districts made the several Dominions. DuBose’s 
Dominion, which he commanded as Grand Titan, was 


the congressional district in which he and I lived. . 


The next subdivision was a Province. That was a 
county. Its chief officer was a Grand Giant. I was 
Grand Giant of the Province which Oglethorpe county 
constituted, during all my career as a Ku Klux. The 
foregoing describes what we may call the general 
officers. The Grand Wizard was the commander-in- 
chief, the Grand Dragon was a corps commander, 
the Grand Titan, a division-commander, 
the Grand Giant a brigade commander. 
This last was more like a commander of 
a department, in which garrisons or 
posts are stationed in different places of 
strategic or tactical importance. 

The military student will note that the 
organization just described was mostly 
fashioned upon that of the Confederate 
army. 

Now, for the line. 
vision was the Den. 
militia district. Oglethorpe had twelve 
militia districts. Now and then, how- 
ever, a district would be so large that 
it had to be divided into two, and some- 
times into three dens. A den commander 
was called the Grand Cyclops. As we 
have mentioned, the Grand Giant on one 
side was like a brigadier, and on another 
side like a department commander, but 
the Grand Cyclops was decidedly like a 
captain, and his two Night Hawks were 
really first and second lieutenants. A 
man in the ranks of the order was called 
a ghoul. He always belonged to a par- 
ticular den. 

The number of mounted men in a 
body is usually greatly magnified by 
observers even in the daytime. At night 
the negroes who peeped through the 
cracks of their hidings, and the women 
and girls whom a hint from someone had 
induced to wait for hours upon the 
verandah—all these made us out, as we 
passed, to be from ten to even fifty times 
as many as we really were. It was our 
policy to appear very strong to both 
white and black. The scheme of our 
organization assumed these exaggerated 
numbers. A den was generally spoken 
of as if it had from seventy-five to one hundred 
ghouls, when, in fact, it rarely had more than fifteen 
or twenty, and often not more than ten. It was hardly 
ever possible to find in any one place many horses fit 
for service. Mules were far more numerous than 
horses. In organizing I had to take only such men as 
could furnish themselves with good horses. 


“Speckled Hellyans’’ 

Tke activity of the Klan was both nocturnal and 
diurnal, and its movements by day were really more 
secret than those by night, as will be seen in the 
Sequel. In the day the actors were impenetrably dis- 
guised because they were without all insignia or ap- 
pearance of organization. But at night the Ku Klux, 
while operating—to use their parlance—were always 
effectually disguised. Grand Giant, Grand Cyclops, 
Night Hawk, Ghoul, each wore the same uniform. 
There were two principal things—the loose gown of 
brown or black calico, reaching down to the feet, worn 
over the clothes; and a conical cap of cardboard, from 
eighteen inches to two feet in length. A veil of the 
Same calico, tied around the head, was so arranged 
that the wearer could easily turn it aside. This had 
eye-holes and also the imitation of a mouth, both of 
which were grotesquely outlined by strips of red flan- 
nel deftly sewed on. In a dim light they made the 
wearer look horribly gruesome. The gown had a two- 
inch white band around the edge of the collar and 
the ends of the open sleeve. All over the gown were 
tin buttons, distributed in designed disorder, of about 
the size of a silver dollar. An old man who had 
one night unexpectedly met a party in this uniform, 
after describing the effect of the white buttons, said 
that the negroes would take the riders for “speckled 
hellyans.” 

I never heard even that the Ku Klux disguised 
their horses until I began to read assertions of it 
not very long ago. All of my acquaintances pre- 
ferred to ride dark-colored horses. In the light of 
the full moon one cannot distinguish among bay, 
medium-brown, dark-brown and black horses. And, 


The lowest subdi- 
It was usually a 


of course, when there is no moon they are all more 
decidedly of one color—that is, black. Lfkewise I 
never heard until lately that the Ku Klux had white 
uniforms. All that I ever saw or heard of were of 
such dark color that at night they looked black. 
Chief Justice Fish, of the Georgia Supreme Court, 
the other day reminded me that the uniforms of 
the Ku Klux, which were often worn by the comic 
characters in the traveling circuses some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, were always black. This is strong 
testimony to the prevalency in this region of the 
black uniform. The gown now preserved by the 
Daughters of the Confederacy at Washington, Ga., 


Whilst You’re Keepin’ Up the Fire 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


pè 


CAN hear the old man sayin’—long befcre he went away 

To the calm, untroubled country where the wisest of ’em stay, 
That plain, ol’-fashioned lesson that we took to heart for good: 
“Whilst you're keepin’ up the fire you're a-burnin’ up the wood!” 


II, 


Sorter set us all to thinkin’—as, when harvest come along, 
Aw we saw the prospect brighten like a sunbeam in a song; 
Aw the silver jingled careless-like—that word we understood: 
“While you're keepin’ up the fire yowre a-burnin’ up the wood!” 


III 


“Dream your dreams—there must be dreamers in a world the Lord 
made bright— 
The dreamers of the darkness, an’ the dreamers of the light; 
Of the sowin’ an’ the reapin’, dreams of glory an’ of good, — 
You must keep the fire blazin’ but yowre burnin’ up the wood!” 


IV. 


Jest that ol’-fashioned lesson; an’ I’m glad we read it right, 
Aw felt its deeper meanin’ ’fore he said his last “Good-night”; 


For where the heart beats truest still is where it’s understood: 
“Whilst you're keepin’ up the fire yowre a-burnin’ up the wood!” 


is dark brown. Black suited us far better than white. 
The outline of a white Ku Klux mounted upon a 
horse covered with white cloth, would be far more 
distinct at night than that of one in a black gown, 
riding a black horse. The indistinctness of the latter 
in figure would powerfully stimulate the imagina- 
tion. I now and then laughed when it made a Ku 
Klux rider look ‘preternaturally large and high to 
myself, one of them. ‘That cone of a cardboard cap, 
being very much longer than wide, greatly helped. 
Where we were out of view and it was inconvenient 
to wear the cap, we swung it somewhere about us. 
But whenever we were to be seen by others, we always, 
to use a saying that soon came into use, had our 
steeples on. 


“Wid Elbows on de Eaves” 

Soon after the Klan was organized in DuBose’s 
Dominion a party of Ku Klux paraded in Elberton, 
Ga. Some of them dismounted and strolled about 
the center of the town. A negro man, who told 
of it the next day, said: “When I seed one of um 
lean himself back, wid his elbows on de eaves of de 
courthouse, des to take a little rest, I said: ‘Dis is 
no place fer me,’ and I made for de bushes.” 


The oath, which you can find in the Prescript, 
mentions signs, grips and passwords. I have for- 
gotten all of these except the only one of which I ever 
made much use. One gave this sign by taking hold 
of the tip of his ear with his thumb and forefinger. 
It was recognized by the other’s doing the same thing. 
In giving or recognizing, either hand or ear could 
be used. ‘The sign was disguised by doing something 
else at the same time with the raised hand, such as 
feigning to scare off a fly or brushing the hair out 
of the eyes. I never knew an outsider to detect it. 

I remember an instance where this sign did good 
service. I was employed by the widow of a 
man named Edwards, killed in Taliaferro county, 
July 24, 1869, to prosecute the slayer, Lum 
Reese, as he was called. A jury could not be 
got in the county just mentioned, and so at 
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last there had to be a change of venue. By 
very adroit, but not at all improper conduct, the 
able counsel of the prisoner got it changed to Han- 
cock, in spite of all my efforts to carry the case to 
Wilkes, where I knew everybody. I had never 
appeared in Hancock court, and probably I was not 
acquainted with a dozen residents. Both the lawyers 
on tae oticr side knew Hancock even better than I 
mete Wilkes. There was another thing still more 
unfavorab!:. A. II. Stephens lived in Taliaferro, an 
cjoining county, and Linton Stephens in Hancock. 
Tor years these two brothers had always defended 
anu neyo? prosecuted persons charged with crime; 
and they were able and potent lawyers. 
They had caused it to be commonly be- 
lieved that there could not be a convic- 
tion of murder in Hancock where there 
had been many trials. I had no local 
associate, not even a lay friend, to aid 
with suggestions. If the prisoner was 
sane he was plainly guilty of a most 
heinous murder. The defence was insan- 
ity. The witnesses to prove it were 
many, and some of them of much weight. 
I do not believe that the prisoner’s coun- 
sel would have advised the payment of 
$25 for a sure guaranty of acquittal. At 
the trial—which was held in June, 1871— 
in passing upon offered jurors I could 
hardly ever learn anything from the 
friends of the prosecution, who all lived 
in another county, and I had to rely 
mainly upon my own inspection. A man, 
whose face indicated such force of char- 
acter that he would probably lead or 
hang the jury, was presented to me. 
Judge Andrews gave me ample oppor- 
tunity to inquire about him, but I could 
learn nothing more than I had already 
seen. Something whispered to me that 
I try him with the sign. It was oppres- 
sively warm. I wiped the perspiration 
from my forehead, pushed back my hair, 
and in lowering my hand held the tip of 
my ear for a moment as I looked 
straight at him. Very composedly and 
with adroit concealment he returned the 
sign. I accepted him, and had him put 
upon the prisoner. His counsel- smiled 
triumphantly as they allowed him to be 
sworn. I was not discencerted by this. 
I was sure that no average member of 
the Klan in DuBose’s Dominion could 
possibly be a bad juror for me. The 
defence was ably conducted, eloquently argued. But 
the jury found a verdict of guilty. Many of the large 
audience testified great approval and expressed to 
me the hope that with it began better things for 
Hancock. I cannot but be proud of this victory, 
which I won single-handed and without any backing, _ 
against such odds in a community of strangers. And © 
I love to think of that verdict as a testimonial to 
the character of the Ku Klux. The order had been 
disbanded shortly before. But the good citizenship 
of its ex-members counted still. 


“Operations’’ Always at Night 

Operations of the Ku Klux, as such, were always 
at night. This, together with their disguises, greatly 
promoted secrecy. It was further promoted by a prac- 
tice which was observed without &xception. This was 
that the Ku Klux of a den or dens distant from the 
place of operation, according to the peremptory 
order of the Grand Wizard, were always selected for 
that service. Often none of the Ku Klux would have 
a single acquaintance in that locality. The guide 
would be one of the vicinage, but he would carefully 
avoid chance of detection. The standing order to me, 
which I always executed, was that not only the guide, 
but all Ku Klux of the neighborhood who would 
probably be suspected, should keep themselves in com- 
pany with people outside of the Klan, during the 
time of discipline or whatever else it was that the 
far-comers were doing. 


A bogus Ku Klux operation was made not by far- 
comers, but by men of the neighborhood. Spite against 
some negro or white prompted it. The resident mem- 
bers of the Klan could almost immediately guess who 
were the doers. So it was easy for the Klan to repress 
these local regulators. After our disbandment they 
did much to discredit us, making it appear that we 
were still active, and had ignobly stooped from our 
high mission. 

Complaint had been made to me by various mem- 
bers of the Klan that a negro in Lexington, said 
to have come from the North, was preaching inter- 
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marriage of the races. After I had satisfied myself 
that the charge was true, by arrangement with the 
Grand Titan, I had a den from an adjoining county 
to deal with this negro. It was so easy to describe 
definitely where he lodged at night that a guide was 
unnecessary. He nearly always went to bed about 1 
a. m., as watchers had found out. When the party 
in search of the negro arrived, every member of 
the local den was in bed, with convincing proof of 
the fact. For some reason that was never disclosed, 
the negro was not at home that night. He never 
returned, and so we were rid of him. 

The speaking trumpet was a device to disguise the 
voice. It was used only in what I may call long 
talks to be made by one in the hearing of somebody 
who might recognize his natural voice. Almost every 
ghoul could fire at a bystander a few words in a 
sepulchral tone that defied detection by an expert. 
But now and then a message of some length had to 
be delivered to a troublesome negro or a pestilential 
Scalawag or a bogus Ku Klux or a friendly citizen 
or woman, and here the trumpet was generally used. 
A white man in Oglethorpe county, living with a 
negro woman as his wife, who had disregarded warn- 
ing, was one night whipped by a party of Ku Klux, 
not one of whom he had ever seen. He told of it to 
a friend the next day. As was usual in such cases, 
he charged it all on certain of his neighbors, assert- 
ing that he had penetrated their disguises. He said 
that bad as the whipping was, it was not so bad 
as the lecture given him. His listener asked, “Who 
gave the lecture?” The other replied: “He talked 
all the time through a horn, and this kept me from 
recognizing his voice. That is the only one I did 
not know.” 

I was at this time arguing cases in the courts of my 
own county and several counties adjoining, and these 
courts were usually thronged with auditors. 1 felt 
that a short sentence spoken naturally by me was 
likely to betray my identity even when I was miles 
from home. So whenever I was in my uniform and 
on some favorite black horse, my trumpet was hang- 
ing by my side. Such a trumpet did not change 
the voice of the speaker as much as the megaphone, 
which we often hear now. But with a little practice 
it could be made to yield perfect concealment. 

The foregoing gives you information of the more 
important matters. From it you can get a provisional 
conception of the make-up of the Klan, its purposes, 
its methods. If you follow my narrative this con- 
ception will, I think, grow to accurate knowledge. My 
purpose has been to make the briefest introduction 
that will serve; and I hope that I have succeeded. I 
could have written pages, telling of the ten Genii of 
the Grand Wizard, the eight Hydras of the Grand 
Dragon, and the six Furies of the Grand Titan, of 
the oath, of the duties of the officers just mentioned, 
of the Grand Banner, etc., not from my own knowl- 
edge, but from the copious provisions in the Pre- 
script. I leave out these things because they were 
nearly all mere fancies, things described on paper, 
not realities. The Ku Klux Klan, as I knew it, was 
officered and conducted by the Grand Wizard just a 
little, by the Grand Titan considerably, by the Grand 
Giant, the Grand Cyclops and his two Night Hawks 
mainly. I believe, but I do not know, that General 
Gordon was our Grand Dragon. From what DuBose 
told me, I think he generally acted under the imme- 
diate command of Forrest. Brigadier General Ander- 
son—“Old Tige,” as-we of his brigade affectionately 
called him—was wearied at some Confederate reunion 
by hearing nobody toasted but generals. When he 
got audience he proposed: “Here’s to the men; they 
made the generals.” It was drunk with unanimous 
applause. So it was the ghouls that made the Ku 
Klux commanders. They were, as a body, picked 
ex-Confederate soldiers. That is supreme eulogy. 
These men had surrendered their arms upon the terms 
stated in their paroles, and they had faithfully kept 
all their pledges. It had been pledged to them that 
all officers and men were “not to be disturbed by 
United States authority so long as they observed their 
paroles and the laws in force where they reside.” 
They had fully accepted the abolition of slavery and 
the subversion of the Confederate States. But when 
negro rule was put upon them by Congress they 
felt it to be a flagrant violation of the sacred agree- 
ment made between the Union and Confederate 
armies. What they proposed to do was not to 
re-enslave the negro, not to secede again, not to chal- 
lenge the military authority of the nation—it was 
simply to resist to the bitter end the negro ascend- 
ancy which now menaced them. They were just as 
conscientious as their forefathers who fought at Alam- 
ance, Lexington and Bunker Hill. They were more 
resolved, for they had greater cause. 
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Feeding the Animals. 


By R. J. DEAN 


HEY think the Crock-o-dile’s a jar 
To keep sweet pickles in,” 
Remarked the scornful Shoebill Bird, 
With aggravating grin. 


After parting with DuBose I used every available 
moment of my leisure to organize the Klan in 
Oglethorpe. I had much practice in three adjoin- 
ing counties, each one of which was in a different 
circuit. My own was in the Northern. Greene was 
in the Ocmulgee, and Clarke was in the Western. 
This sent me to the Supreme Court at Atlanta six 
times yearly, while the average lawyer went but twice. 
The estate of my father, who had died the year before, 
was in debt, and as my mother desired it greatly, I ran 
his plantation to pay the debt and save her a home. 
So I had but little leisure. Acting upon the knowl- 
edge I had gained in my canvass for the Legislature, 
I first selected good personnel for den commanders. 
Conferring with these I diligently tried to get the 
best Night Hawks and ghouls. I did not want large 
numbers. I wanted men honorable and discreet, as 
well as brave. I avoided, as far as I could, those 
who were leaky and insubordinate men and immod- 
erate drinkers. Especially did I see to it that all 
of the officers were the choice of a large majority of 
the Klan in my Province. I did not organize a 
den in every one of the twelve militia districts of 
the county, but I got dens in nearly all of them. 

When I had almost completed the organization I 
had a great disappointment in getting uniforms. These 
had to be made in secret, at a distance, and by 
very few workers. They were delayed and delayed. 


The Election Plan 

Of course, I could not operate at night without 
uniforms. But I had matured a plan for carrying the 
presidential election in the county. Ilow the elec- 
tion was carried will be told in the next chapter. I 
needed the co-operation of the Klan. When some 
Cyclops or Night Hawks or deputed ghoul would 
inquire of me as to the uniforms, I would still his 
impatience by telling him how I should carry the 
election if the order would stand to me. That was 
something of account which they could do without 
uniforms. They were incredulous at first, as they 
were thinking of the last two elections, but when I 
submitted my plan they become as confident as 
myself. Of course I made them all see how important 
it was that*my purpose be kept a secret of the 
order. “When you hear people talking despondently 
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~ about the election, either agree with them or say noth- 


ing. Never give a single one cause to believe that you 
think there is any chance for the whites.” This is 
what I would say. And the secret never got out. 

The attention that we gave among ourselves to this 
approaching election was a good beginning of the 
Klan’s work in the county. The members stopped 
fretting about the uniforms that would not come and 
awaited election day with lively impatience. 

Uniforms for some twenty-five members came at 
last. I decided to make a demonstrating parade with 
these through a part of the county where the negroes 
were very numerous. I hoped it would help us in 
the election. A trusty ghoul took my “nightly wear- 
ing” to his father’s house, and provided good horses 
for both of us. It was the Saturday night just before 
November 3, 1868, which was election day, when he 
and I, wearing our uniforms for the first time, were 
on our way to an appointed rendezvous. As we 
were approaching the residence of a large planter, 
I caught sight of a negro in the potato patch 
on one side of the road. He was, to use common 
negro parlance, grabbling the planter’s potatoes 
without leave. The wet sand in the road prevented 
him from hearing our horses’ footsteps, and as his 
head was away from the fence he did not see us. 
Turning my horse to the fence, some twenty feet 
from him, I addressed him through my speaking 
trumpet, saying very loudly: “I have a fire for you 
to roast your potatoes in, and while you are doing 
that, I shall roast you.” The negro instantly van- 
ished. Had he run we could have seen him. Did he 
turn mole? My companion and I have often vainly 
tried to explain to ourselves what became of that 
negro. We talked it over in Lexington, on Memorial 
Day, 1905, not having met before in many years. 

I found my men assembled. We paraded through 
a section where there were many negroes. On our 
route was one of their churches, packed with a sleep- 
ing congregation. This we encircled again and again 
in slow and solemn pace. The first round being com- 
pleted, we called piteously for water. After a while 
some of the negroes became fully conscious. Their 
exclamations awakened others near. Soon the church 
was resounding with screams that did not remind 
one of a revival meeting. Finally came a mad rush 
out of doors. As soon as they touched the ground 
they sped away. Necessarily they could come out 
only a few at a time. All the while our stately pro- 
cession was kept up, round and round the church, 
two and two, every one begging for water. The 
intervals between each pair of riders were so wide 
and our movement so slow that the negroes easily 
escaped through them. Their fright and conster- 
nation were indescribable. No negro, old or young, 
man or woman, seemed to think of anything else 
except getting out of our sight as rapidly as possible. 

We did another thing on that parade. That was 
to deliver through the trumpet messages of cheer 
and encouragement to the whites. When we stopped 
in front of a dwelling and summoned the inmates to 
a parley, the men would soon appear upon the 
piazza and the women be peeping through the win- 
dow curtains. The substance of the message we gave 
everywhere was that we, dead Confederate soldiers, 
would come out of our graves every night until this 
land was delivered from the reign of the negroes 
and Scalawags—“Whenever a negro or a white traitor 
molests any of you, tell us of it in a letter, and drop 
the letter in the nearest graveyard.” The men would 
cheer, and the women would wave their handker- 
chiefs wildly. The negro nurses and house servants 
listened breathlessly, and on the morrow would tell 
their companions of the ghostly riders, who were each 
as big as a full grown white oak in the yard and as 
high as a pine in the woods. The words which we 
had spoken would be interlarded with all the terrors 
that the negro’s excited imagination could invent. 

Wherever in the black belt the Ku Klux showed 


themselves, the whites at once cast aside much of . 


their long-prevailing despondency, and the negro 
masses began to fear not only that they would lose 
their new political rights, but that they were going 
to be put back into slavery. The Scalawag for 
a time kept his courage up, trusting to protection 
by the military of the United States deputy marshals. 
I will explain later how the Klan impregnably planted 
itself between him and what he thought his sure sup- 
ports. 

Having narrated in this number the beginnings of 
the Klan in Oglethorpe county, and the operations 
of its first night, as we may call it, I will in the next 
tell of the operations of its first day, as we may 
call it—that is, how the Klan carried the Presidential 
election in Oglethorpe for the Democrats, in spite 
of the overwhelming majority of Republican negroes. 
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A Glance in Passing 


By DON MARQUIS 


KIND HEARTS may be more than coronets; nevertheless, 
Kings and 


Things 


in democratic America there are many people who enjoy 
a certain sense of superiority in the knowledge that 
they had a king for an ancestor. Kind hearts, doing 
business in several American cities, are glad to prove their superiority over 
coronets by dealing out coronets to any one who cares to buy; by forward- 
ing five hundred dollars you can get in on this ancestor distribution. After 
sending a check, in due time you will receive a certificate to the effect that 
you are the descendant of anyone you may choose to name—from Helioga- 
balus, that royal cut-up who could spot a Pittsburg millionaire three balls 


and win handily, down to Queen Elizabeth, who died a spinster, or- 


Catherine of Russia who had so many husbands she didn’t know 
what to do. These reflections are suggested by the suit brought against 
the wife of a Wall Street broker by one of the kind hearts aforesaid; 
the faithful heraldic expert proved to the lady that she was the descend- 
‘ent of Alfred the Great, Hugh Capet, Charlemagne, and King Phara- 
mond; one Dorothy York was the fifth card or “kicker” which completed 
the hand, Dorothy having been drawn from the pack, we suppose; on 
the idea that even if you do get four kings on the deal it is always better 
poker to discard the fifth card and draw again than it is to stand pat. 
We do not know who Dorothy was, and we are so ignorant that we must 
confess we always had an idea that King Pharamond might be one of 
those kings invented by G. B. McCutcheon or Harold McGrath; at any 
rate we are sure they ought to be proud to be related to a lady who is 
related to the other three. But even after this magnificent deal, the lady 
refused, for some reason, to pay the genealogical expert! How many 
kings did she expect for $500? Many people pretend to sneer at the 
affection of Americans for titles; but for the life of us we can see nothing 
wrong about it; and it is certainly cheaper for a woman to pay $500 
and get one of her own than it is to buy one, with a husband attached, 
for two or three millions. It is natural, it is human, to want to believe 
that you are a little more royal than the family in the next flat; and 
until this country gets something equally as good, something that sounds 
as good, the heraldic experts will keep right on creating princes and 
princesses. Of course, this perfectly legitimate, and even commendable, 
liking for titles can be carried too far; any saleslady can tell you that; 
it is better to dwell in poverty in a mere palace with a comparatively 
obscure earl, and dine off of mere cut glass and silver, with everything 
regular and a marriage certificate framed in the parlor, than it is to be 
the plaything of a royal duke even if he does wear waistcoats of solid 
gold and dine off of rubies and pearl. 


Apour THE TIME the Atlantic Monthly was celebrating 

Pumpkin the fact that she was fifty years of age, another old 
Pie lady of Boston was likewise quietly observing her 
fiftieth anniversary of usefulness. This was Miss 

Teresa McDonald, and in those fifty years she has been the author of 
788,400 puddings, the composer of 2,000,000 doughnuts, and the poet 
of 394,000 pies. It was reported in the press that a goodly portion of 
those pies (which would, if laid “end fer end’’, reach from the Old North 
Church to Walden Pond) were “pumpkin” pies—probably about twenty- 
five miles of them were “pumpkin” pies. We mention this, partly 
because of a natural fondness for statistics, which lend an air of dignity 
and importance to any subject you sling them into, and partly to adver- 
tise our wish for more explicit information: What are pumpkin pies? 
Did the papers that reported this matter mean punkin pies? The 
punkin pie, we know; a piece of punkin pie is a golden wedge of joy; 
it brings the thought of boyhood’s happy days down on the farm, of that 
period of existence when, going to the pasture on frosty mornings, one 
warmed his bare feet at the spot where the cows had been lying all night; 
it associates itself with recollections of cider, country school ma’ams you 
worshiped and didn’t dare tell it to, stone bruises and spellin’ bees; 
there is no virtue in the man whose sensations, gustatory and senti- 
mental, do not respond to punkin pie. But pumpkin pie?— now what is 


that? We don’t know; but we have our suspicions; is it not something 
sad, made out of squash and sweet potatoes, and sold over the counters 
of lunch rooms? 


WE HAVE SELDOM opened a newspaper or a magazine 
for nearly two years without being confronted by the 
accusation that we eat entirely too much. The “average 
man” (whoever he may be: we have never discovered 
any individual willing to wear the label)—consumes two or three times 
as much food as he really needs; Mr. Fletcher discovered that some 
years ago, and latterly several thousand writers have been insisting on 
it. We have the utmost scorn for this propaganda. There must be some- 
thing unsocial and unkindly about people who are not ashamed publicly 
to confess that they regard eating chiefly as a mere necessity of exist- 
ence, to be reduced to a kind of methodical scientific performance if pos- 
sible, and who put no stress at all upon the pleasurable sensations con- 
nected with it. It is possible, we suppose, to get into a capsule the size 
of a hazel-nut enough sustenance to keep a man alive all day. But who 
is there, except some ungenial beetle incubated in a laboratory, that 
would mistake the swallowing of such a pill for eating? That is not to 
eat any more than merely to dodge the undertaker is to live. A quantity 
of such capsules might be very desirable to carry along on exploring 
expeditions or military campaigns, or in any circumstances where it is 
essential to reduce to the minimum the bulk and weight of the rations 
carried. But we are not all of us starting off for the North Pole or 
Thibet; and, to approach the point, we love to see the juices follow the 
knife when a steak is cut into; we greatly enjoy that full feeling after 
eating; without a comfortable distension of the stomach, on the civilized 
side of gluttony, we do not consider that we have eaten at all, and we 
shall never relish the companionship of the man who draws up to his 
victuals as if he were confronted by a proposition in chemistry. By his 
attitude towards his food he manages to convey the impression that his. 
thoughts are all about his peristaltic action, and the result is that your 
unwilling imagination is almost forced to behold a picture of his stomach 
similar to those colored plates with which medical works are illustrated. 
It does not take away our appetite to see a man put chemicals into a 
storage battery, but it does lessen our delight in a meal if we must eat 
it with a person who measures out his bodily fuel and stokes up his 
inner engines in such a grimly economic humor. Between that sort of 
indelicacy and the sort practiced by the over-enthusiastic eater, the 
gourmand, there is little to choose; we believe we prefer the glutton; he 
is the more understandable, actually the more human, of these two gross 
animals. And, to blurt out the full tale of our prejudice at once, if we 
had to choose and were to be forever bound by the choice, we should 
rather cast in our lot with the cannibals than with the vegetarians. Give 
us the flesh-pots! 


Concerning 
Diet 


One Mrs. Carorine Barry, an old woman who lived 
in Brooklyn, was found dead in her house recently amid 
a pile of deeds and documents said to represent prop- 
erty of immense value. The windows of the house were 
curtainless; there was no coal in the bin; the woman slept on a bare mat- 
tress, the floors were without carpets, and, scattered about this disman- 
tled abode where wealth and misery sat gibbering at each other like a 
pair of idiots, were hundreds of valuable oil paintings. The woman had 
been gloating over her treasures when she fell unconscious; the coroner 
said that death was due to starvation. A story of this sort over which 
those who are amateurs of the ironical may smack their lips with the 
keenest relish, turns up every year or two in the papers; but if such a 
one were printed every week the most of us would never get used to it, 
would continue to deny to the miser a kinship with humanity, would still 
insist that these creatures were too alien to be understandable, would 
always hold that such a life (wherein the senses starved and the crazed 


Misers 
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soul gnawed the body) reached the acme of wretchedness, sordidness, 
conscious insignificance, and was far less normal than that of the spend- 
thrift. But before we say that any other person is utterly a stranger 
to anything like enjoyment, let us consider a bit—enjoyment, mind you, 
not happiness, since it seems to be agreed that happiness is not com- 
patible with complete selfishness. We know that the superstition is all 
the other way; that it is the fashion to say: ‘So-and-so, the miser, does 
not enjoy his money.” But does he not, indeed? Why is the ascetic an 
ascetic instead of a voluptuary? Because he likes that better; he gets 
a superior thrill, a keener sensation, a more delicious emotion, out of his 
withholdings and withdrawals from life 
than one of his particular makeup could 
get out of what is called indulgence. No 
one knows exactly what figure his ac- 
quaintances cut to themselves; to all the 
world else you may seem to be walking 
through the arid deserts of the common- 
place, but to yourself you must appear to 
traverse a quite other and more pictur- 
esque country or you would scarcely find 
interest enough to keep on with the jour- 
ney; it is in the personal visions which 
are incommunicable that the real zest 
of existence lies; and the miser, who 
starves amidst useless gold, no less than 
the artist who strives and always fails, 
has his dreams and his compensations. 
Is it nothing to feel under one’s very 
fingers the power to cut a dash, and to 
withhold one’s self? Is it nothing to see 
money spent a thousand times, in a thou- 
sand spendthrift ways, to the astonish- 
ment of all the world, and then to hug 
one’s self and cackle at the good joke of 
the fool world never gratified by such a 
display? Are there no giddy brinks of 
generosity to be peered over with a thrill, 
and drawn back from just in the nick of time? Is there not always a sense 
of superiority to all the world’s lures? There is no cause for pity, or 
moralizing upon what he has missed, when a miser dies; he has had a 
pretty good time; he had his idiotic sides, like everyone else has, so he 
is not an alien animal, but human. Terribly human. 
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Mr. DANIEL FroHMAN opines—or shall we say con- . 


Mr. Frohman fesses?—that the drama is in a bad way; an opinion 
on the Drama not altogether original with Mr. Frohman. The trouble, 
E he says, is that there are too many theaters as compared 
with the number of “writers of intellectual and technical equipment.” 
There are not enough good new plays to be had, we take it, to go all the 
way around; the managers would be only too willing to send them around 
if they were in existence. In a case of this kind, it is a wonder it does 
not occur to some enterprising manager to send around all the really good 
plays he can get hold of, by living writers of intellectual and technical 
equipment, and fill up the rest of those multitudinous theaters with some 
of those many plays, by dead writers, which are recognized as classics. 
Of course, there is an obvious danger in this scheme—the danger that 
public taste might be so educated by the managerial insistence on the 
classics that, in the course of time, the great bulk of theater-goers would 
no longer stand for the crude, the inane and the noxious, with a resultant 
danger to the dramatic school which sets a plagiarization of Sullivan’s 
music to a pill advertisement and calls it comic opera. Mr. Frohman, 
however, always disposes of objections by —in effect—pointing to his 
bank roll and reminding the world at large that his success has been due 
to the fact that he always “gives the people what they want.” It is a 
winsome phrase. ‘There is another theory of artistic responsibility which 
might be summed up as showing the public that it wants something just 
a trifle better than it thought it wanted; but the pursuance of that theory 
does not promise such large and immediate financial returns. There is 
indeed a chance for improvement in the American stage. A big chance. 
But nobody’s going to do much with that chance so long as your Uncle 
Daniel's on the job. 
F 


Tue War DEPARTMENT continues to plead for recruits 
Universal Mil- and for re-enlistments for the Army, and the soldiers 
itary Service continue to leave the service in ever-increasing num- 

bers. A law was enacted about a year ago authorizing 
the addition of 5,000 men to the Coast Artillery. But, instead of getting 
the increase, the officials in that branch of the service, since that time, 
have lost 2,000 of the men they already had. A young fellow who can 
make thirty or forty dollars a month, and his board, and the use of a 


AT SUNSET 
By Don Marquis 


HE sun-god stooped from out the sky 
To kiss the flushing sea, 

While all the winds of all the world 
Made jovial melody; 

The night came hurrying up to hide 
The lovers with her tent; 

The governed thunders, rank on rank, 
Stood mute with wonderment, 

The pale worn moon, a jealous shade, 
Peered from the firmament; 

The early stars, the curious stars, 
Came peeping forth to see 

What mighty nuptials shook the world 
With such an ecstasy 

Whenas the sun-god left the sky 
To mingle with the sea. 


‘the sand and figured out the first hymn to Apollo. 
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horse to drive to town on Sundays, as a farm hand, isn’t very much 
tempted by the thirteen dollars a month which Uncle Sam offers; and 
there are many men in the service who can make anywhere from fifty 
to one hundred and twenty-five dollars a month outside of it. Of course, 
this is comfort for the country in general in the very fact that conditions 
are so prosperous that a steady job at thirteen dollars a month, with 
board and clothes thrown in, is an inducement to a decreasing number 
of young men; but the officials of the department, confronted with a 
serious specific problem, can scarcely be expected to take the easy view 
of it. What is the remedy? An increase in pay large enough to draw 
into the ranks civilians in such large 
numbers as to recruit the Army to its 
authorized strength would probably raise 
a mighty hullabaloo; we are not going 
to settle the question for the department. 
The present conditions are not due to 
any lack of patriotism; in the event of 
war there would be many times the num- 
ber of volunteers needed; and yet, given 
all the patriotism in the world, there 
must always be valuable time lost in 
whipping it into the most serviceable 
shape. The suggestion of universal mili- 
tary service—every man in the country 
“soberly trained to the business of war,” 
as Mr. Kipling puts it—has been recur- 
ring, during the last few years, with 
increasing frequency, and it awakens less 
opposition than it used to. There is 
always the objection of the sentimental- 
ists, to any scheme of that sort, that war 
is wrong, wicked, wasteful, and so forth. 
Of course it is; and we don’t want it. 
Nevertheless, we have occasionally found 
ourselves in the midst of it, and we shall 
continue to find ourselves in the midst 


of it every now and then until the mil- 
lenium gets here. And that millenium is a shy bird. 


se 

WHATEVER ELSE may be said of Chancellor Day, of 
The Poet of Syracuse University, it must be admitted that there is 
the Standard nothing half-hearted or shifty about the man. One 
always knows where to find him. He is not an apologist 
for the trusts; he does not excuse them; he lauds them; he rejoices in 
them; their majesty and their might inspire him to a fervor very lyrical. 
He is their prophet and their priest; but most of all, he is their poet. 
When the Sun rose for the first time in the consciousness of Greece, a god 
was discerned; and some Greek or other immediately sat right down in 
The Standard Oil 
trust, in its glory and its beauty and its strength, has impressed itself 
upon Chancellor Day just as the Sun did upon the imagination of that 
first Grecian poet; therefore he vibrates with a rapture not to be con- 

tained; he soars and sings. Listen: 


Our tremendous industrial movements 
Are comparable to the movements 


Of the Planets and the tides of the Sea! 


A little “Whitmanesque” in form, the critics might say, but withal 
it has a sweep which reminds you of the rhythm of the Psalms. And this 
is nearly as pleasing: 


Great co-operative interests are not 

The product of human avarice, 

Nor of grinding indifference to popular rights — 
They belong to the logic of events! 


The last line, in particular, has a touch which somehow reminds us of: 


Sun, stand still upon Gibeon; 
And thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon! 


Of course, if anyone were brutal enough to come right down to brass 
tacks with a poet, a few discrepancies might be pointed out: “the move- 
ments of the planets” and the operations of the trusts are not always on the 
same scale; the Standard, in particular, has done some things to insure its 
supremacy which are about as majestic as stealing coppers out of a crip- 
ple’s hat, or knocking out a blind woman’s teeth to get possession of the 
gold filling. But we insist that Chancellor Day shall be judged 


purely and simply as a lyrist—can a bard be expected to bother himself _ 


about such trivial matters as the justice of business operations? Mr. 
Rockefeller should be as happy in his poet as he is in the regard of the 
public and press of the country in general. 
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Under the Lamp With Books New €» Old 


AN OVER-ARTFUL BOOK 


VIRTUE may wax excessive in art as well 
as in life. Have you never wished, for 
instance, that Tennyson would fling you 
some roistering haphazard stanza now and then 
or that Mr. Bernard Shaw would shade his bril- 
liancy with a line of restful dullness? The very faultlessness of a style 
may likewise intrude itself as a fault. So do you feel, half consciously, 
in reading Mrs. Edith Wharton’s new novel, “The Fruit of the Tree.” 
The book is Mrs. Wharton’s best—and this is high praise. It is perhaps 
America’s best for the old year, an estimate which is not so high. Yet, 
after you have admired its manner and yielded yourself to its characters 
and its problem, you cannot help feeling somehow that “The Fruit of the 
Tree” is lacking—what? 

Maybe it is what the saints lack. We all reverence a saint, but we 
should never think of asking him to dinner, unless perhaps old Saint 
Patrick should saunter back to the earth. The truth is, we weary of 
faultlessness in books as in people the moment it grows conspicuous. 
Women loved Lord Byron for his limp, and men have loved women for 
a lisp or an untied shoe lace. There is a certain enchantment in seeming 
carelessness. And it is that enchantment of style which we sometimes 
call artlessness and sometimes power, but which leaves us always with a 
guess in our hearts—as when a thrush ends her song or a meteor spurts 
out from the darkness—it is this quality which we miss in “The Fruit of 


the Tree.” Whether it be a sentence, a situation, a character or a point ` 


of view that she is handling Mrs. Wharton is invariably correct, crafts- 
manlike, deft and sure. She seems welded to her art’s decalogue. 

Style is a particularly interesting standpoint from which to regard 
“The Fruit of the Tree” because this is one of the very few American 
novels of the day that has eminent claim to stylistic value. More impor- 
tant still, it is a type of that literary manner which fresh-blooded writers 
seem groping to escape. Realism and a dense industrial atmosphere may 
for a while have robbed the story teller of his old-time buoyancy, but 
he is surely setting forth to recapture it. 

Before further talk of types and tendencies, however—and such talk 
is nothing more than a loose-slippered sort of ramble—you will wish to 
know what “The Fruit of the Tree” is about. The major characters are 
John Amherst, his wife and Justine Brent, the latter of whom he mar- 
ries after Mrs. Amherst’s death. The plot turns on a dose of morphine 
and the problem on John Amherst’s discovery that his first wife came 
to her death through the hands of his second love. Don't infer that Mrs. 
Edith Wharton is de: aling in melodrama. She is too highly bred for any- 
thing of the kind. Murder and common jealousy are sins far too gaudy 
for her subdued taste. The story is this: John Amherst has married a 
young widow, wealthy and beautiful, owner of the mills in whic’: he has 
been assistant superintendent. His sympathies, half-scientific, half- 
philanthropic, have taken the direction of wishing to improve on its 
human side the modern industrial régime. He wished the employer and 
the employed to look upon each other not as antagonists but as collabora- 
tors, and he believes that such an understanding would spring up if the 
employer would consent to a sacrifice of excessive gains to the well-being 
of the employed. His wife is willing, to a certain extent, that her wealth 
should be given to his theories. Indeed, when stirred by the pity of 
some particular need she is keenly responsive. But she can no more give 
her enthusiasm to his theory than he can lend his enthusiasm to the little 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. 


By Edith Wharton. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; $1.50.) i 


Reviewed by 
WILLI AM COLE D ONES In the meantime, Justine Brent, a schoolmate 


nameless intricacies of a woman’s everyday happi- 
ness. A shadow falls between them and deepens. 


friend of Mrs. Amherst and a trained nurse by 

profession, comes to live with her as a companion. 
With her spiritual alertness, Justine sees the growing alienation between 
husband and wife and tries her utmost to reconcile them. But the cold- 
ness continues until finally Amherst leaves home for a prolonged absence 
on a pretext of business abroad. While he is away his wife falls from 
her horse and receives an injury that leaves her little or no chance of life. 
Even should she recover she must remain a cripple in perpetual pain. At 
the hospital, however, there is a young physician eager for reputation and 
discovery who prolongs her suffering by drastic stimulants and narcotics. ‘ 
Night after night Justine Brent watches at her side. One night there 
comes a crisis in which Justine in a panic of pity for her E sen admin- 
isters an overdose of morphine. Some years later she and Amherst are 
married. Their life runs golden for a time. She never tells him the secret 
of the morphine. He himself finds it out unexpectedly. The rest of the 
story, thought not relentless, is wintry. 

Such a cursory summing up cannot of course suggest Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s astuteness in developing characters and situations. It must leave 
unsaid the moral struggle through which Justine Brent passes in giving 
the opiate; or the delicate psychology of her waiting day after day to 
tell her husband of all that happened; or the subtle shades of gray that 
cling about their love as you leave them. Yet these are all comparable 
to anything that has been done since George Eliot laid bare the heart 
of her Gwendolen and Daniel Deronda. There is a lack of warmth, even 
a chill, sometimes to the handling of incidents in “The Fruit of the Tree,” 
but so far as technique goes they are handled with incisive dramatic skill. 
Many a time, in fact, your admiration almost breaks into emetion. Mrs. 
Wharton must also be credited with power of arousing interest in the 
industrial environment of her story. Carlyle was as far wrong in describ- 
ing economics as the “dismal science” as Bernard Shaw is in declaring 
it the only important science. And Mrs. Wharton convinces you of 
the fact. 

For all this, however, you feel on laying aside her novel that some 
one of the good fairies must have been absent at its making. Is Laughter 
the absent fairy’s name? Or is it some such fanciful fellow as Star-in- 
the-Storm, or Wild-Fire Puck? Whatever the name may be, it is 
that particular evanescent little sprite which the world’s story tellers are 
trying to coax back again. To be sure, it is too often the custom in criti- 
cizing an author to complain that his work does not contain something 
which is plainly the specialty of somebody else. Mrs. Wharton's spe- 
cialty is finish and precision of style, qualities which within themselves 
are not to be complained of. At the same time, it is opportune to note 
the limitation of these virtues especially in a book that illustrates the 
limitation so brilliantly as “The Fruit of the Tree” does. Our century 
is begging for something beyond good form in art. Our anxious morality 
is stifling for the out-of-doors. Our intellectual and emotional life is 
once again at the turn of that green road down which John Keats came 
singing years ago from the dusty ways of classicism. Whether inten- 
tionally or not, Mrs. Wharton gives voice to her own need and her times 
when she makes Justine Brent exclaim: ‘I don’t want to be a minister- 
ing angel any more—I want to be uncertain, coy and hard to please. I 
want something dazzling and unaccountable to happen to me—something 
new and unlived and indescribable.” 


THREE INTERESTING BOOKS 


N 1903 President Roosevelt invited John Burroughs (whom he calls 
[oom John”) to make an excursion with him through Yellowstone 

Park, and Mr. Burroughs is just now getting out his account of the 
trip. It reads like a prolonged magazine article, and is written in that 
clear, simple style which is a characteristic charm of all his writings. 
And while he calls the little volume “Camping and Tramping with Roose- 
velt,” a better title would have been “Camping and Romping with Roose- 
velt.” For “Oom John’s” long white whiskers look singularly out of 
keeping with some of the strenuous experiences he tells of sharing with 
his distinguished companion. 

He does not discuss Mr. Roosevelt as a statesman or warrior or 
writer, but as a naturalist. This view of his many-sided personality, Mr. 
Burroughs thinks has been overlooked. And his vouching for it at this 
time when the President has so recently given the lie to certain “nature 


CAMPING AND TRAMPING WITH ROOSEVELT. By John Burroughs, 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; $1.00.) 

LONGFELLOW’S THE HANGING OF THE CRANE. 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; $2.00.) 

MOTHER GOOSE IN SILHOUETTES. Cut by Katharine G. Buffum. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 75 cents.) 


(Boston and New 


fakers” is as kind as it is convenient, especially since he is with Mr. 
Roosevelt in his contention against the “fakers.” 

However, as we read the impression comes that Mr. Burroughs 
squints and writes of the President as if he were discovering to us a 
strange kind of bird, wingless, to be sure, but very strong in the legs and 
as to the beak, with a raucous note, and, by the reader’s inference, of the 
Great Auk family. The truth is, in his efforts to be generous he lays him- 
self open to the charge of being a genial kind of nature faker himself. 


The Hanging of the Crane 

LOVERS of sentiment and color in the art of illustrating will be 
delighted with this beautiful little volume. Arthur I. Keller has illus- 
trated it with all the fairy colors of love and with the sympathy of one 
poet interpreting another poet. 


Mother Goose in Silhouettes 

EACH of the old familiar rhymes is illustrated by a little black 
shadow of the idea so whimsically faithful that a baby can understand 
them, and even grown people must appreciate the illustrator’s tender 
conceits. Mrs. Lunpy (L. H.) Harris. 
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VIRGINIA HARNED 


oxDITIONS in the New York theatrical world, at the 


C present at least, afford a peculiar 
the prevailing financial stringency. 


commentary on 
Hard times and 


tight money stories confront you at breakfast in the 


morning newspaper. During the day 
they are dinned into your ears, and 
in the evening as you cling to your 
strap in the Subway you read the 
same tale in the paper concealing the 
man who has a seat. At dinner you 
are reminded of the fact that the 
tickets for “The Merry Widow,” which 
you were able to secure about a month 
ago, are due for this night. You go 
down into the Subway, and the first 
person you encounter is the man with 
whom you had a weighty discussion at 
lunch and who believes that the coun- 
try is going to wrack and ruin. He 
was all for retrenchment at noon, but 
now he is bound for the Herald 
Square Theater to see Lew Fields and 
Connie Ediss in “The Girl Behind the 
Counter”. 

You aliglit at Times Square and 
cast a glance over the scene from that 
point of vantage. The Great White 
Way is shimmering in its dazzling 
lights. Throngs of gaily dressed and 
gaily minded citizens wind and elbow 
their way along, emerging from every- 
where, from the surface cars, from the 
Subway and from the thickly strewn 
restaurants and lobster palaces in 
those Elysian Fields. Automobiles by 
the hundred push their snouts ponder- 
ously along, grunting and wheezing 
heavily the while. Everybody is 
happy, everybody is carefree, and 
everybody is on a pleasure bent. 

Everybody also seems to have 
money. You wonder where it all 


comes from and what has become of the stringency. 


plentiful. You know that this is so, for 
“go” in that locality. 


“The Merry Widow”--Waltz Pose 


By PAUL TIETJENS 


The managers claim that the financial situation is largely 


responsible for this state of affairs. 


Nevertheless it is a 


fact that such plays as are successful are enormously 


successful. 


Elsie Janis in 


Cash in all its forms is 
it is the only kind of currency which will 


Even such important financial transactions as the liquida- 


tion of the waiter’s tip, for the after- 
theater snack are carried on without re- 
sorting to certified checks. There is no 
stringency here. The strong boxes which 
contain the currency withdrawn from 
the banks and trust companies seem to 
belch forth willingly their treasures into 
the theatrical box office. And all this 
would go to prove that either there is no 
real stringency, or that the New Yorker, 
like the Parisian, (whose counterpart he 
is growing more 
and more to be) 
will deprive him- 
self of all else be- 
fore he parts with 
his pleasures. 
And yet despite 
this outward ap- 
pearance of pros- 
perity the season 
has been very dis- 
astrous. There 
have been an ap- 
palling number of 
failures, and a 
whole army of ac- 
tors are out of 
work and looking 
for engagements. 


“The Hoyden” 


And it is also a fact that the plays which 


have failed would have failed in the 
most prosperous season, chiefly for the 
reason that they were dull. The one 
exception to this statement seems to 
be “The Man on the Case,” a delight- 
ful little comedy whose failure may 
perhaps be due to the stringency—or 
perhaps to the fact that the Madison 
Square Theater is very unfavorably 
located. Mr. Lawrence has closed the 
theater pending the rewriting of “The 
Coming of Mrs. Patrick,” a new play 
by Rachel Crothers, which was pro- 
duced there and which is susceptible of 
improvement. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, Mr. Lawrence would probably 
have kept the theater open until the 
new version was ready. Miss Crothers, 
in spite of this quasi-failure, must be 
considered one of the most promising 
of the new dramatists. Her charac- 
ters are all real and lifelike, not mere 
stage dummies. She has a strong sense 
of humor, much imagination and a 
shrewd gift of observation, all valua- 
ble assets for the dramatist. 

Other shining marks were included 
in the ranks of failures. Henry Ar- 
thur Jones, so successful last year as 
the author of “The Hypocrites,” 
scored a failure in “The Evangelist.” 
Percy Mackaye’s “Sappho and Pharon” 
lasted but a week, and through this 
failure the modern poetic drama re- 
ceived a blow from which it will take 
some time to recover. In fact, the 
question has been raised whether or 
not there is a place for the poetic 


drama on the modern stage—that is, drama written in blank verse. It must be ad- 
mitted that it is caviar to the general and that in order to make an appeal at all, it 


must be both drama and poetry of a high 
order and played by actors capable of the 
highest flights of poetic declamation. 
“The Step-Sister,” by Charles Klein, 
was an absolute failure and was suc- 
ceeded at the Garrick by George Ade’s 
“Artie,” which did not “catch on” with 
New York audiences and was withdrawn 
after a run of a few weeks. In fact, 
almost the only well-known dramatist 
against whom no failure can be recorded 
is Clyde Fitch, and that for the simple 
, reason that he has 
had no play pro- 
duced in New 
York so far this 
season. Last 
vear he had four 
productions be- 
fore the season 
was half over, 
and one of them 
at least ranked 
with his best ef- 
forts — “The 
Truth,” in which 
Clara Bloodgood 
is still success- 
fully starring. 
It must be re- 
marked that most 


Minnie Dupree in “The Road to Yesterday” 


Anna Laughlin in “The Top o’ th’ World” 
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of the failures of the season were plays of a serious character, plays which had at 
least an honest legitimate intent, but which fell short of the mark. Plays and | $ 
musical comedies whose only purpose is to amuse seem always certain of a fair | 
measure of success, no matter how destitute of real artistic merit they may be. It 
would be bromidic to comment on this fact, but it accounts for the existence of such 
trifles as “The Gay White Way” at the Casino. This is a so-called “Review”, a 
form of theatrical entertainment imported from Paris, which purports to satirize 
current events. The subjects satirized or “taken off” in “The Gay White Way” 
are, as the name indicates, chiefly of interest to patrons of that thoroughfare. It 
is a hodge-podge that could be popular only on Broadway. 

In “The Girl Behind the Counter” Lew Fields has one of the most successful 
pieces of the season. It is supposed to be a musical comedy, but the music is abso- 
lutely negligible. ‘There is not a hit in it, and the play would likely be just as suc- 
cessful if all the music were cut out. There are bright lines in it and clever comedy 
situations, and Lew Fields is excruciatingly funny in much the same way he was in 
the old Weber and Field days. Then also he has an able assistant in Miss Connie 
Ediss, an English low-comedy actress, whose characterization of a Cockney woman 
with social aspirations is really clever. The play is considered the laughing success 
of the season. 

Elsie Janis is appearing in a musical comedy called “The Hoyden,” adapted 
from the French. It was hampered at the outset by a weak first act, but this was 
strengthened as the play progressed and Joseph Cawthorn was added to the 
cast. It contains some good songs, and the imitations by Miss Janis are as enter- 
taining and as clever as of yore. It is a dainty sort of play, and certainly an 
improvement on “The Vanderbilt Cup” with its slangy, touty atmosphere. It is 
booked for a long run. 

“The Top o’ th’ World” is another musical piece which scored a success at 
the Majestic Theater. It is an extravaganza built on the same general lines as 
“The Wizard of Oz” and “Babes in Toyland”. The book is by Mark E. Swan, 
the lyrics by James O’Dea, and the music by Manuel Klein and Anna Caldwell. | 
It opens in the workshop of Kris Kringle in Xmasland, and here Jack in the Box 
and the Candy Kid come to life and cut up antics. There enters an immense Polar 
Bear, played most realistically by Arthur Hill, the original Cowardly Lion in “The 
Wizard of Oz”, but he is a Friendly Bear, and has no hard in him. Then there | 
is Jack Frost, a most congealing villain, and Little Kokomo, an Eskimo belle, | 
played by Anna Laughlin. George W. Munroe introduces most of the fun into | 
the play as Aurora Borealis, Queen of the Northern Lights. On the whole it is re 
a very amusing spectacle with sprightly music, and should furnish much entertain- | 
ment to the children, for whom it was undoubtedly designed. 

By far the greatest sensation of the year has been the production of the 
much-heralded Viennese comic opera, “The Merry Widow”. It has completely 
borne out its world-wide reputation and, by comparison, emphasizes the tawdry 
cheapness of the ordinary New York musical show. Much has been written of its 
music, and Mr. Lehar, the composer, has been placed by enthusiasts in the same 
class with Strauss, Offenbach and Sullivan. However, this judgment must be 
considered somewhat hasty. The music is captivating, bewitching and altogether 
the best of its kind which has come to New York in many a day. But it does not 
touch the high-water mark reached for instance by “Die Fledermaus”. A com- 
parison of the famous waltzes in each opera will bear out this statement. And 
as for the waltz in “The Merry Widow” so much emphasis has been laid on it, 
that one goes to the performance quite expecting it to be the only good thing in it. 
The fact is that the music is all good,—the waltz is only one of a dozen or more 
equally good numbers, and this is the very obvious secret of the tremendous suc- 
cess of “The Merry Widow”. The worth of the book has been somewhat over- 
looked owing to the excellence of the music, but it must be admitted that the love- 
story of Sonia and Danilo has a charm and an insistent appeal which hold the 
interest to the very end. One’s whole attention is centered on them, and the 
comedy element plays a secondary part, unusual in these days when a play is 
written around the slightest mannerism of some slap-stick comedian. The excel- 
lent work of Miss Ethel Jackson as Sonia, and of Donald Brian as Danilo helps 
to emphasize the importance of these roles, although the entire cast is of unusual 
excellence, The chorus is splendid and the play has been staged in the most 
lavish manner, yet in the most exquisite taste. It is destined to remain in New 
York for a long time to come. 

“Tom Jones” is another Savage production. It is based on Fielding’s novel, 
and the music is by Edward German. In this play also, the music is of paramount 
importance. It is in Mr. German’s best vein and has that peculiar old English 
flavor in which he excels and which immediately places one two hundred years 
back, in the days of the glee, the madrigal and the roundelay. Miss Louise Gun- 
ning distinguishes herself vocally and Mr. Rensselaer Wheeler pleased as Tom 
Jones. The comedy is ably sustained by William Norris as Partridge, and by 
Gertrude Quinlan as the Maid. The accessories—chorus, scenery, costumes, etc.— 
are of the excellence characteristic of all of Mr. Savage’s productions. 

Reginald De Koven’s latest opera, for which Stanislaus Stange wrote the book, 
is called “The Girl of Holland”. It is based on a fantastic theme and the music 
is in Mr. De Koven’s customary musicianly style, although in it he does not suc- 
ceed in laying the ghost of “Robin Hood”. 

Next to “The Merry Widow”, David Warfield’s new vehicle, “A Grand Army 
Man”, is the most substantial success of the season. It was written by Pauline 
Phelps and Marion Short and rewritten and staged by David Belasco, who used 
it to open his beautiful new theater, the Stuyvesant. It has added fresh laurels 
to Mr. Warfield’s brow, calling as it does for all of those qualities which he excels 
in depicting—naturalness, simple pathos and sweet humility. 

The story is simplicity itself, dealing with the affection of an old Grand Army 
man for his adopted son, who appropriates $1,000 of Grand Army funds in order 
to get married and in the honest belief that he will be fully able to repay it. He 
has been led asiray by a bucket-shop man; and a wicked judge, an enemy of the 
old man, ferrets out the theft, brings the boy to trial and sentences him to a 
year in the penitentiary. He is pardoned after six months, and then marries his 
Sweetheart who is none other than the judge’s daughter. His adopted father 
Sticks to him through all his tribulations, and his faith in the boy gives David 
Warfield unlimited opportunity to display the qualities enumerated above. 

Mr. Belasco’s consummate stage witchery adds charm to the play. He has 
taken a phase of American life and has bodily put it on the stage. For absolute 
realism it has never been equaled. Mr. Belasco has surpassed all his former efforts. 
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SHEET MUSI è 
“ ‘Neath the Old Acorn Tree,” “Don’t Worry,” “No Wed- 
ding Bells for me,” “School Days,” Take me back to New 
York Town,” “Il Trovatore,” “Fifth Nocturne,” “Caval- 
leria Rusticanna,” ‘Weber’s Last Waltz,” “Palms”—Any 
of above post paid 12c each—New Catalog for stamp. 
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a is a pleas- 
ure. Any 
lamp with a 
MacsEeTH Pearl 
Glass Chimney works right. 
My name is on the genuine. For every 
burner made, I have a lamp-chimney 
which I have designed to get the best 

results from that burner. i 
Every MacseTH Chimney is made 
of perfectly transparent Pearl Glass. It 

never breaks from heat. 


My Lamp-Chimney Catalogue is full of practical 
suggestions about lamps and chimneys and wicks and 
oils, and how to keep them in order. It tells which 
chimney will give the best light on every kind of lamp. 
It saves a great deal of bother and money. I gladly 
mail it, free, to any one who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


A Famous Brand of Silver Plate 


noted for patterns of unusual character and artistic merit, 
finish and wearing quality. Spoons, forks, knives, 
etc., marked “1847 ROGERS BROS.” are sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Send for Catalogue ‘*N-31” 


showing all the newer as well as standard patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
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“Silver Prateithat Wears” 


FRUITS NUT SanoFIOWERS 


Lemons, Oranges, Grapefruit, Pecans, Peaches, Roses, Figs, Grapes, Persimmons, etc. Five 
hundred acres devoted to the growing of high-class nursery stock. Special attention to trees and 
plants for the tropics. TABER'S TREES THRIVE—the best varieties, superior quality, every- 
thing true to name. Our stock is most complete—we offer 200 varieties of fruits and as many more 
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i ornamentals. See our catalogue before your order is placed. It is free, with booklet, ** Past, 
I If | Present and Future.” Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co., Box 10, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
| I} n° G. L. TABER, Pres. and Treas. i. HAROLD HUME, Secretary 
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p Valuable Book on Patents FREE. Tells how 

to secure them at low cost. How to Sell a Pat- 
ent, and What to Invent for Profit. Gives Mechanical 
Movements invaluable to Inventors. Full of Money- 
Making Patent Tape tion, NEW BOOK FREE to all 


who write. O’ & BROCK, Patent Attorneys, 
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Country Libraries 


HE Secretary of the New York Public Library has written this to the 

Editor of Uncre Remvus’s Magazine: “I was greatly interested in the 

letter signed A Country Woman in The Open House Department of 

your October magazine. The writer feelingly pictured the need there is of books 

and libraries in the country, where hungry minds long in vain for such food. But 

are there no circulating libraries in the Southern States? Are there no traveling 
libraries?” 

There are a number of traveling libraries in Georgia, instituted by the State 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs and the Woman’s Home Mission. They are in 
charge of the schools in sections where there is a dearth of reading matter. Sev- 
eral of the most actively benevolent women of the State are interesting themselves 
‘in the work’ of sending books, magazines and papers to the dwellers in remote 
country districts. But there are many sections to which the traveling library has 
never penetrated. There are hundreds of homes in which there are no books— 
unless it be a Bible or an old-fashioned hymn book. The good that a small, wisely- 
chosen collection of books would do in such communities can hardly be estimated. 
To many the reading of them would open a new world, undreamed of before. 


Starved Minds 


of Roe books comprising a country library would need to be selected with an 
eye to the mental equipment of those who would read them. Books beyond 
their appreciation would be likely to create a disgust for reading.- While there 
are many cultured persons living in the country, and while the class of small 
farmers in the South is possessed of more intelligence and independence of char- 
acter than the European peasant, yet it is true that they are, taken as a whole, 
very illiterate. Many are unable to write or read. Georgia, with all her resources 
‘of wealth and her industrial progress, bears the stigma of being third in the 
list of States with respect to illiteracy. And this unlettered condition is not 
confined to the people of the mountains and the piney woods. It is also found 
within a few miles of the largest towns. In the thickly populated, railroad- 
intersected area about Atlanta there are a number of respectable men and women 
who cannot write or even read. Recently, during a morning walk, I encountered 
a man whom I had known for a number of years. He lives in a pretty cottage 
of his own near my home. He is of good appearance and is fairly intelligent in 
conversation. His business is housebuilding, and he told me of having had a box 
of valuable tools stolen from him, and of consulting a gipsy concerning his loss. 
He said: “She not only told me who stole the tools, and where I could find 
them, but she told me all about my past life. She read me like a book. She said 
to me, ‘You are a wholly uneducated man.’ ” 

“She missed the truth there,” I said. 

“No, she did not,” he replied. “I cannot read a word and I’m not able to 
write my name. I had to work in the field as a boy, and after I was grown I 
was ashamed to go to school.” , 

Last summer I drove out with a friend to see a farmer’s son, who had been 
crippled by an accident. We carried him cordials, delicate food and some books. 
The home was a comfortable farm house in the midst of well-cultivated cotton 
fields. Two tall, comely young men received us and took us to the mother—a fine- 
looking woman, who was ministering to her crippled son. The boy, lying in 
bed, had a fine brow and large, beautiful eyes. Our offerings of food and cordials 
were gratefully received, but the books met with an indifferent reception. They 
didn’t care, they said, for books that had no pictures. Later, we learned that not 
one of them could read. Think of what pleasure they were deprived! Think of 
the long winter evenings about the fireside—the rainy days and days of snow 
and storm that must be spent indoors, with no books, no magazines or papers 
to beguile and improve the time! Each member of that household had a good 
mind, but a mind uncultured is a house unfurnished, with loopholes only to 
look forth from—no windows, no pictures on the walls. 

A pathetic instance of the happiness resulting from opening a window of 
the mind-house was furnished by some other neighbors of mine. They were three 
sisters—old maids—living by themselves in one of the few log cabins that still 
remain in the country. The oldest sister had long been bedridden; the other two 
earned a meager living by raising vegetables and poultry. None of them could 
write, but Miss Mollie, the youngest, had gone to school for a few months and 
had learned to read a little. The only book in the house was an old family Bible, 
in which Miss Mollie dutifully read a chapter aloud every Sunday. Their lives 
were very dull and monotonous, until one day in a home where she was doing the 
family sewing she overheard a boy reading “Robinson Crusoe” aloud. She became 
greatly interested, bought the book from the boy, and began to read it aloud to 
her sisters. It opened a new world to them. Full of enthusiasm, Miss Mollie 
came to tell me about Robinson and his “iss--land,” as she pronounced island. 
She told it as though it were a true account of what had recently occurred, and 
I did not let her know that I had ever heard of Robinson before. 

“Are there any more such books?” she wondered, and I sent her “Swiss Family 
Robinson,” then Mrs. Holmes’s “Tempest and Sunshine,” and later Roe’s charming 


— 


Conducted by 


Mary E. Bryan 


little story, “He Fell in Love With His Wife,” and one of Bertha Clay’s numerous 
novels. Works of a higher class and more elaborate art she would not have appre- 
ciated. The taste for books must be cultivated, like the taste for pictures. The glar- 
ing red and blue prints, representing Bible scenes, that persons of Miss Mollie’s 
kind hang upon their walls, give them far more pleasure than would an exquisite 
landscape by Corot. 


The Indifference of Some Parents 


HE cause of illiteracy in the South is not hard to understand. Schools, 
though few and far between, are in most cases accessible, but children are 
kept from attending school that they may do work at home. “My boys have got to 
help me in the field; my girls must help their mother in the home,” is the reply 
of many farmers when approached in the matter of sending their children to 
schaol. Such parents are not sufficiently enlightened or farseeing to realize the 
great wrong they are thus doing the children whom they love and would probably 
die to save. A little sacrifice on their part that would give these children even 
the rudiments of an education would be to them almost as great a gift as life itself. 
Strange to say, the negro parents are different; they are more ambitious for 
their children. The negro mother especially takes unbounded pride in having 
her children attend school, and she will make every effort to this end. Ignorant 
herself, she is determined that her offspring shall have “all the l’arnin’ that’s to 
be had.” What will be the consequence of this greater eagerness on the part of 
the colored citizen to take advantage of the opportunities to learn? A wealthy 
planter in middle Georgia has published the fact that while many of his white 
employees are obliged to sign their contracts with a cross mark, very few of his 
negro hands are unable to write their names. Think of what this will mean a 
short time hence, when education shall be made a qualification for voting. Does 
not this speak loudly for the need there is that education should be made com- 
pulsory—that parents should be compelled to send their children to school a 
part of the time, at least? 


The Demand for Humorists 


HERE is a call for a new humorist. The demand for humor exceeds the 
supply, and the royal Public must be amused. The Court Jesters have kept 
up well—there is nothing so exhausting as the furnishing of fun to order. It 
killed Bill Nye. Mark Twain has stood the ordeal because he has taken long 
rests and has varied the monotony of pure comedy with other forms of literary 
production. And Mark Twain is a phenomenon. Mr. Dooley had to retire behind 
the scenes to recharge his comic fountain, which still lacks its early sparkle. 
George Ade opened a new vein of humor, which seemed wonderfully rich, but it 
became pretty well worked out. The audience of a cemedian demands variety 
and quickly grows exacting and critical—on the alert to detect an old joke in a 
new dress. 

Of minor jesters we have many, and their funny paragraphs and comic car- 
toons are extremely clever. The jokists of to-day are far and away ahead of 
those in the time of Charles Lamb, who tells us that his pun (a poor one) on a 
lady’s pink stockings was accounted the best of the season. The humorous news- 
paper writer has lost two of his former standard sources of wit—the mother-in- 
law and the old maid. The mother-in-law of to-day is a figure of dignity. 
She is cultured and broad-minded, and too busy with her clubs, her social duties 
and her charities to meddle with her son-in-law’s domestic affairs. And the old 
maid is no more. She is the Bachelor Girl—bright, active, useful and youthful- 
looking at forty. The incarnation of pepper and vinegar—the cross, cranky 
female, of whose sharp tongue the household and the neighborhood stood in 
dread—has utterly vanished since it became the fashion for women to be employed 
and to interest themselves in plans and organized efforts to better humanity. 


Unconscious Plagarism 


i Rec are whispers in literary circles that the prolific pen of Jack London 
has been caught cribbing—that the American Kipling is a plagiarist. “So was 
Shakespeare,” retorts one of London’s many worshipers. “Nearly every writer 
plagiarizes—some more cunningly and deftly than others.” Is it not true that 
plagiarism may be committed unconsciously? Many are the instances where the 
same thought, the same story plot came to two different persons about the same 
time. Some years ago, it was published that two New York writers—a man and 
a woman—had written a story exactly similar in plot. The stories were published 
in different periodicals—the woman’s work appearing first. The similarity was 
explained in this way: The woman was sitting in a street car, and the man—a 
stranger to her—was sitting opposite. Her brain was busy evolving her story, 
and he, after watching her intent face for awhile, began involuntarily to weave in 
his own mind the unusual plot of a story. This was his own deposition. He gave 
the credit of originating the story to the young woman. 
Nearly every discovery was made by some one else contemporaneously—per- 
haps in another quarter of the globe. Inventors and designers are frequently 
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troubled by finding their patents duplicated. In these instances the similarity 
of thought cannot be due to mind-reading, if there be such a thing. It would seem 
that when the time is ripe for an idea to be of use to the world the invisible pod of 
knowledge bursts and the winged germs seek fit lodgment in the human brain. 
When men’s nerves had grown too fine and sensitive to endure pain (such as was 
borne in older days), then came the discovery of anzsthetics—ether and chloro- 
form—the discovery being made in the same month by two men—one an American 
physician, the other a European scientist. 


Chat 


T SEEMS FIT that to nature-loving Margaret Richard, it should be given to 
I hear the singing mouse. I had read of this rare vocalist, but almost believed 
him to be mythical. So many of you know and love Maid Margaret that I 
will tell you her latest book, “Virginia Vaughn,” published by Richard Badger, 
is winning praise in high quarters; also she is profitably placing her verse 
and her short stories. It is gratifying to learn through Mr. Harris that Cali- 
fornia is appreciating the historic value of her old mission houses. We have 
so few historic mementos that it behooves us to preserve them. Mr. Harris 
says a valued word about Helen Hunt Jackson, that gifted poet who 
exiled herself from the social and literay world, where she was idolized, to 
western wilds to live among and teach the Indians and to write earnestly in their 
behalf. To the effect of her appeals was due in great part the subsequent gov- 
ernment protection of the Indians. Leola tells us of the honors paid to the 
last chief of the Creeks, her father’s tribe. Leola, The Open House wishes you 
a happy wedded life. Tennessean, boast not of the superior agility and voracity 
of your native fleas, until you have visited South Georgia. Think of a man 
flea trainer! You remember the artist who carved heads on cherry stones so 
well that the King was asked to reward him. He sent him a bushel of cherry 
stones. If President Roosevelt wished to reward the flea-training Herr he 
might send him a bushel of fleas. The Florida sand would furnish them. 

_ In the February Open House will appear an interesting letter about books 
and libraries in the country from Mrs. McCabe, of Atlanta, who has in charge 
the library work of the State Federation of Woman’s Clubs. I shall be glad 
to hear from the woman’s organizations in other states as to what is being done 
in distributing books to country people. In his address before the American 
Library Association last May, Professor Trent, of Columbia University, said: 
“The culture of the Old South furnishes a reason for believing that the near 
future of the New South will show a large increase of interest in public libraries. 
The Old South had books, loved them and knew how to use them. Rev. Dr. 
Smythe, of Charleston, who had over 25,000 volumes, was only one of thirty- 
three notable book collectors in South Carolina, the only state in which a gen- 
tleman Jockey Club voluntarily disbanded and gave its assets to a library for 
the annual purchase of books.” 

Among newcomers to The Open House, we are glad to welcome Mrs. Mc- 
Daniel and Jeannette Rochelle, and those friends of Sunny South days, Pierre 
Le Beau, Julia Coman Tait, Carol Elmore, S. T. P. and Annice. Muda Hetnus, I 
once at a New York Sorosis dinner sat next to a descendant of Princess Kaprio- 
lani. The shut-in members of the Old Household send greetings to their friends, 
and Annie Peavey sends a story—too late for this issue. Dear friends, I thank 


you sincerely for your allegiance to The Open House and wish you a happy 
and prosperous New Year. 


From the Contributors to 


THE OPEN HOUSE 


SOME HEROINES IN FICTION. 

I cannot agree with Becky Sharp 
and those who have said that the women 
in Dickens’s novels have no individ- 
uality. I know it is said that Dickens 
drew caricatures, not characters, but 
Betsy Trotwood, Edith Dombey, Little 
Dorrit, Jenny Wren, Little Nell, and 
even Bella, with scores of other of 
Dickens’s characters seem as real to me 
as persons whom I have known. With 


but I was very much interested in an 
account’of Kapriolani, a former princess 
of those islands, as I learned it during 
our missionary study this year. The 
princess had embraced the Christian 
faith and earnestly desired to lift her 
people out of the worship of cruel, 
false gods. Idolatry had been officially 
overthrown, but it still had a strong 
hold on the minds of the people. Par- 
ticularly did they believe in the evil 


the possible exception of Shakespeare, 
it seems to me that Dickens is the truest 
delineator of character who ever wrote. 
What other portraits stand out so viv- 
idly as David Copperfield, Old Scrooge, 
Tiny Tim and Oliver Twist. Scott drew 
some lovable women—among them 
Minna and Brenda, grand Rebecca 
and devoted Jeanie Deans, but Scott’s 
men overshadowed his women. Au- 
gusta Evans Wilson’s heroines are 
walking encyclopedias, but Beulah, 
Macaria and Edna Earle have a vein 
of life blood in them. Charlotte 
Bronte’s Jane Eyre is so strongly indi- 
vidualized that one is apt to over- 
look the womanliness of Lucy Snow and 
Shirley—the heroines of her other nov- 
els. Some of our Open House family 
have given us lovable heroines in their 
novels—for instance, Valeria in Alice 
Calhoun’s book, “When the Yellow Jes- 
samine Blooms,” and the sweet, brave 
heroine in Miss Maia Pettus’s, “Meda’s 
Heritage.” BETTINA. 


A HEROINE—NOT IN FICTION. 

All the heroines are not in novels and 
romances. Did any of you friends of 
the Open House ever read a history 
of the Hawaii Islands, Uncle Sam’s re- 
cent acquisition? I have never seen 
any historical account of these islands, 


power of the goddess Peli, who dwelt 
in the ever-burning crater of the noted 
voleano, Kilanea, and who was, they 
believed, angered by any disrespect or 
defiance shown her, and would at once 
avenge this by hurling hot stones and 
spouting melted lava on the offenders. 

On the 25th day of December, 1824— 
Christmas day—the princess resolved to 
overthrow their superstition by goin 
herself to the brink of the volcano an 
throwing stones of defiance into the 
crater. In vain did her husband and 
her terrified subjects try to dissuade 
her. They knelt weeping in her path 
when she set out on the terrible journey 
which carried her a hundred miles over 
rough lava beds, with the volcano, send- 
ing out black smoke and ominous rum- 
blings, ever looming nearer. Her fol- 
lowers shrieked to her to turn back, 
but she said to them: “If I am de- 
stroyed, you may continue to believe 
in Peli. If I return safely, you must 


believe in the God I worship—the God | 


who will preserve me.” 


As she approached the fiery goal 
the people ceased to follow her. She 
went on alone. Terror increased at 
every step. Darkness enveloped her, 
broken by the red vapor and tongues 
of flame that issued tic the mutter- 
ing volcano. But straight to the brink 
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Where you want it— 
When you want it— 
woor so No smoke—no smell—no trouble. 


OTY 
A Often you want heat in a hurry 


Tox VIAN 
\ in some room in the house the fur- 
nace does not reach. It's so easy to 


Lí pick up and carry a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


to the room you want to heat—suitable for any room in the | 
house. It has a real smokeless device absolutely preventing 
smoke or smell—turn the wick as high as you can or 
as low as you like—brass font holds 4 quarts of oil 
that gives out glowing heat for 9 hours. Fin- E 


ished in japan and nickel—an ornament 
anywhere. Every heater warranted. 


a 

Te RAYOLamp 
is the lamp for the student or 
reader. It gives a brilliant, steady light : 
that makes study a pleasure. Made of brass, nickel plated and equipped 
with the latest improved central draft burner. Every lamp warranted. sita 

If you cannot obtain the Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp from j 
| your dealer write to our nearest agency for descriptive circular, 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Ineorporated 


THE GREATEST OF ALL MUSICAL INVENTIONS—THE TWO HORN 


DUPLEX 


PHONOGRAPH | 


FREE Shera 
TRIAL 


T is the one phonograph that OR Te ee x: x vi ee oe 
gives you all the sound vi- x 
brations. It has not only 
two horns, but two vibrating 

diaphragms in its sound box. 

Other phonographs have one 
diaphragm and one horn. The 
Duplex gets all the volume of 
music; other phonographs get 
the half. Not only do you get 
more volume, but you get a bet- 
ter tone—clearer, sweeter, more 
like the original. Our 


FREE CATALOGUE 


will explain fully the superiority of The Duplex, Don’t 
allow any one to persuade you to buy any other make 
without first sending for our catalogue, 


Save all the Dealers’ 70% Profits 


The Duplex is not sold by dealers or in stores. We are 


Each horn is 30 in. long with 
17 in. bell, inet 18 in, x 
Igin.xIOIÎIN, ` 


NO MONEY DOWN 
Seven Days’ Free Trial 


We will allow seven days’ free trial 
in your own home in which to decide 
whether you wish to keep it. If the 
machine does not make good our 
every claim—volume, quality, saving, 
satisfaction—just send it back. We'll 
pay all freight charges both ways, 

All the Latest Improvements 

The Duplex is equipped with a mechanical feed that re- 
lieves the record of all the destructive work of propelling 
the reproducer across its surface. The needle point is held 
in continuous contact with the inner (which is the more 
accurate) wall of the sound wave groove, thus reproducing 
more perfectly whatever music was put into the record 
when it was made. 

The Duplex has a device by which the weight of the ro- 
producer upon the record may be ted to suit the 
Actual Manufacturers, not jobbers, and sell only direct needs of the occasion, thus greatly preserving the life and 
from our factory to the user, eliminating all middlemen’s durability of the records. These are exclusive features of 

rofits. That is why we are able to manufacture and deliver the Duplex and can not be had upon any other make of 
the best phonograph made for less than one-third what phonograph, Plays all sizes and makes of disc records. 
dealers ask for other makes not so good. Our Free Catalogue explains 


DUPLEX PHONOGRAPH Co., 202 Patterson St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The Cheapest and Best Farm Lands 


In the United States to-day—health, climate, soils, markets, transportation facilities—all things con 


— ARE SOUTHERN LANDS 


They are the best and most desirable in America for the truck and fruit grower, the stock raiser, 
the dairyman, the poultry raiser and the general farmer. 

The Southeastern States—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky—can produce and market something from the farm every month 
in the year. It gives two and three crops for a year’s labor. 

The Southeast has a mild and healthful climate, plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part of the country, excellent school facilities and every 
advantage desired by law-abiding and intelligent citizens. 

The Southeast has extensive forests, veins of coal, deposits of iron ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals and metals. 

The Southeast is in need of more settlers to buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and household supplies, and put money in the banks. Bank accounts 
increased hundreds of millions of dollars in the Southeast during the last decade. 

The Southeast is in need of fruit and vegetable canneries and kindred industries to fill wants 
in regions abounding in orchards, gardens and berry patches. 

The Southeast has a crowning advantage in its location with reference to the world’s markets. 
It has its own seaports and direct connection with Europe, the West Indies, Africa, South America, 
Panama and the Orient, besides quick rail facilities with the great seaboard and interior cities of 
the United States. 

The Southeast is the front yard of the United States. 

The Southeast is scantily settled compared with European countries. With the density of Ger- 
many it would have over five times its present population. If it was crowded like Massachusetts it 
would contain the present population of the whole Union. 

The Southeast offers sites and encouragement in many localities for wood-working and wood- 
using, and iron and steel, cotton, woolen, hemp, leather and clay-working plants. 

Many other reasons why the Southeast is the most desirable part of the country for the home- 


seeker, manufacturer and business man can be supplied. 
For information about farm, business and industrial locations, address 


M. V. RICHARDS 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway and Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A stylish shoe is oft the fea- 
ture of a fetching costume. 


Red Seal Shoes possess originality in de- 
sign, superbness in finish, and give com- 
fortable service. 


For all members of the family. 
This seal on the box: 


Made in Georgia 
Sold Everywhere 


Going To Be Married? 


Buy your Household Linens, Table Cloths, Nap- 
kins, Sets, Sheets, Spreads, Towels, Blankets, Etc., 
of us at wholesale prices. We save you the retailer’s 
profit. Special fancy boxes made up for Linen Show- 
ers and Bridal Presents. If our prices are not 25 to 
40 per cent lower than those you get elsewhere, re- 
turn the goods at our expense. 


100 PIECE DINNER SET FREE 


We are going to give away one thousand elegant 
Dinner Sets to our customers. 
Write for catalog and particulars. 


HOME OUTFITTING CO., 262 5th Ave., CHICAGO 


> A Real Hair Grower We have 
` strated beyond all question, that in 
cases where the life principle is not 
destroyed, reasonable use of our inven- 
tion, EVANS VACUUM 
CAP, will develop a natural and per- 
‘manent growth of hair. To prove this 
\ we will send you an EVANS VACU- 
UM CAP by prepaid express for sixty 
days free trial a lutely at our risk. 
All we ask from you is that you depos- 

it the price of the cap with the Jel- 
ferson Bank of St. Louis, where it 
will remain during the trial period 
subject to your own order. If the 
trial does not convince you that the 
we claim for it, all you have to do is to in- 


cap will do what 
struct the to return your money, which they will do 
rently and without any question. Let us send you our free 
DE which tells all about this wonderful invention. Simply 
drop a postal to The Evans Vacuum Cap Co., 
159 Evans Cap Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEEDS 


The season is now open for planting vegeta- 
ble seeds, etc. Catalog free. Department E. 


J. STECKLER SEED CO., LTD. 
512 516 Gravier St., New Orleans; La. 
Richard Frotscher’s Successors. 
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of the burning, bottomless pit she went, 


| and hurled stone after stone into its 


depths. They could see her figure in 
the fiery glare, outlined against the 
surrounding darkness. She returned to 
her people in safety, and her brave act 
did more to overthrow superstition and 
implant faith in the true God among 
her subjects than all the teachings they 
had received. Mupa Hertnvs. 
Tuskegee, Ala. . 


OLD  CALIFORNIA’S MISSION 
HOUSES—RAMONA’S MARRI- 
AGE. 

First, let me thank those of the Open 
House readers who complied with my 
request to let me hear from some of the 
dwellers or ex-dwellers of my native 
State. Through my sketches in this de- 
partment I have made the acquaintance 
of three correspondents—two of whom 
still live in Georgia, while the other is 
like myself, an exile from that grand 
old commonwealth. 

California has had her usual autumn 
rain bath, and the hills are covered, as 
with cloth of gold, by the brilliant yel- 
low California poppy. Already the 
ripening oranges are beginning to glow 
through the glossy green foliage of the 
groves like the famous gold apples of 
Hesperides, while fragrant, creamy 
orange blossoms appear in clusters here 
and there, the whole standing out 
against a background of purple, snow- 
capped mountains. 

One of the most interesting features 
of California is the old mission houses 
along the coast. Most of them were 
built in the eighteenth century by the 
Franciscan and Jesuit orders of priests. 
One of the most picturesque of these 
ruins is the San Diego mission, an old 
mossy adobe ruin out at the north end 
of San Diego, at Old Town, the orig- 
inal site of the city. This mission is 
fast falling into decay, and but for the 
efforts of the Historical Society of 
San Diego to preserve it, would ere 
long have been but a heap of sun- 
baked adobe brick. Around it and its 
immediate vicinity cluster many legends 
and romantic stories of other days. It 
was near here that Ramona, the heroine 
of Helen Hunt Jackson’s famous novel, 
is said to have been united to her 
Indian lover. The main-facts concern- 
ing this marriage were substantiated 
by Father Ubach, a beloved padre of 
the Catholic church, who performed the 
marriage ceremony for the noble Ra- 
mona and her dark-browed bride- 
groom. Only recently Father Ubach 
passed away. 

Fight miles east, alon 
ley, there is another old mission in a 
much better state of preservation. It 
can be seen from Mission Cliff Park, a 
resort at the north end of San Diego, 
reached by electric cars. The view from 
this cliff is one of surpassing beauty. 
Eight hundred feet below lies the val- 
ley, winding away to the ast, its broad 
bosom checkered with the ever green 
and well-kept truck farms of the thrifty 
Japanese and Chinese farmers. To the 
west, one catches the gleam of white- 
capped ocean waves beyond the dim- 
pling waters of Mission Bay, and sepa- 
rated from it by a narrow strip of sand, 
the north end of lonely Point Loma. 
Standing on the heights of Mission Cliff 
one sees in fancy the clusters of little 
adobe huts that were there before the 
invasion of the Gringos (Americanos). 
Across the distance there seems to come 
the soft laughter of ‘the dark-eyed 
senoritas and the musical tinkle of the 
guitar, telling that some lovelorn senor 
is serenading his Chiquita. And as the 
last rays of the sun kiss the blue of the 
far off ocean to gold, one almost 
catches his breath to listen for the toll- 
ing of the Angelus in the belfry of the 
old red-tiled mission church, down amid 
the green of the valley. Now, friends, 
you and our editor are perhaps tired 
of my chanting the praises of my beau- 
tiful adopted city, so in my next letter 
I will tell you of a trip I took through 
the Yosemite. 

Rosert H. Harris. 


2327 H Street, San Diego, Cal. 


Mission Val- 


WHAT SHE TOLD THE ROSE. 

They bade each other good-night in 
the lighted hallway. The big, handsome 
man, with blue eyes and brown hair, 
passed out into the street; the sweet, 
dark-eyed, girlish woman tripped lightly 
up stairs to her room, which, with its 
artistic furnishings, bespoke wealth and 
refinement and seemed a fit abode for 
its dainty occupant. She went to a win- 
dow, pushed aside the blind and looked 
out at the great city gleaming with a 
thousand electric lights. She caught a 
glimpse of a familiar tall figure passing 
out of sight up the street. On a spray 


of the rose vine that had clambered up 
to her window there blossomed a superb 
white rose. As she leaned from the 
window, the rose, wind-swayed, brushed 
her hand, and suddenly stooping, she 
caught it and pressed it to her cheek. 
“Oh, white rose,” she whispered, pas- 
sionately, “he loves me! Do you hear? 
Do you know? You must, for it seems 
to me that all the forces of earth are 
whispering it to each other; that even 
the stars are shyly telling it to one an- 
other. How tender, how manly he is! 
How nobly he thinks, how fine, clean 
and useful is his life! What a true, 
courageous Christian he is! And his 
polities—they are as pure as his relig- 
ion. He fearlessly champions Right 
and assails Wrong wherever he finds it. 
Oh, White Rose, I never knew the 
meaning of life until he caught me. I 
never knew how noble it is to live—to 
live for the good that you can do. 
is a deep regret to me that I have 
wasted so many years. I have always 
said my prayers; to-night I shall pray— 
pray for strength to live nobly, unself- 
ishly worthily; with all my heart I shall 
thank God that He has blessed me with 
a good man’s love.” S. T. P. 
Adel, Ga. 


A BARREL OF COLONIAL LET- 
TERS. 


While visiting a great aunt, who lives 
near Atlanta, Ga., I discovered quite a 
curiosity—a large barrel full of old let- 
ters in the garret—letters a hundred 
and thirty years old, written to Richard 
Younge, my great aunt’s great-grand- 
father, who was a quartermaster during 
the Revolutionary war. A number of 
letters and reports were written by 
famous military officers of that war. I 
found two written by General Washing- 
ton himself. One of the letters gives a 
remarkably graphic description of a 
battle on the coast of South Carolina, in 
which the American forces were victo- 
rious. 

What a contrast there is between the 
manner of letters written in those days 
and the present epistolary style! 
Nearly all these old letters are in a 
beautiful handwriting, clear and fine as 
type, the capitals much embellished. 
They took pains when writing a letter 
in those days. One letter written by 
a young lieutenant has a girl’s name 
scribbled over the back of it and the 
information, “She is the sweetest girl 
in the world.” Thus we find we are 
the same as our fathers have been. 
How one would like to travel across 
the intervening century and live amid 
the scenes and customs of those days 
when our great country was struggling 
for national existence. I felt a curi- 
osity to know the love story of that 
young lieutenant and his “sweetest girl 
in the world”. Did they marry and 
were they happy ever after, or did he 
fall in fight during the long and bloody 
war for independence? No answer 
comes across the ages. 


They loved, but we cannot the story 
unfold. 

They scorned, but the heart of the 
haughty is cold. 


` The only record of their story is a 
time-yellowed bit of paper. Many 
tokens of the life of that period slee 
in that old barrel of letters in the gar- 
ret. Going through it seemed almost a 
sacrilege—like opening a tomb. 
JEANNELLE ROCHELLE. 


Dandridge, Tenn. 


THE SINGING MOUSE. 


Suddenly in the night, as I lay awake, 
I heard a few notes, sweet and clear, 
yet low and faltering, as if the singer 
were uncertain of his power, and feared 
to let his voice out to its full. It was 
very like the song of a bird—a caged 
bird, that, dreaming of sky and stream 
and forest, sings in his sleep, with head 
tucked beneath a wing, thus muffling the 
sound. The singer was plainly indoors. 
The sound of the singing came not from 
the direction of either window, but from 
the dresser opposite my bed. As I won- 
dered over this, the soloist seemed to be 
gaining confidence; the voice became 
stronger, and presently the otherwise 
silent room was filled with the strange 
melody. 

Like a flash came the truth to me: 
I was being serenaded by that rarely- 
heard musician, the “singing mouse!” 
Long ago I had read of him, but had 
never before hoped to be honored. by 
a serenade from the shyest of singers; 
be sure that I lay perfectly quiet and 
listened intently. I found his song just 
what it had been described as being, 
very much like the canary’s, only more 
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I sell the BEST water system for country 

homes—guaranteed for 5 YEARS. Hand, 

N or any kindof power can be used. Water and 

N air pressure pump under perfect control. 

ot and cold water inside: water for 

“ð all purposes outside. Plant can be ine 

` 4 stalled by any handy man or plumber 

in a day. No freezing—Perfect 

Fire Protection. Cost 60 up. Full 

è information by writing JOHNSTON. 
Ke JOHNSTON MFG. CO. 

2) 65 RIDGE BL., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WATERMAN 


CANOE MOTOR 


Small, neat, complete. Standard type, 2 H. P. 
Weight, 35 Ibs. eight, 14in. Gray iron cylinder. 
Spun copper jacket. Aluminum crankcase. Float- 
feed Carburettor. Pumpand all fittings of brass. 
Shipped complete (including foundation pieces) all 
ready for immediate installment. fill drive a 
canoe ten to twelve miles 
per hour. If you own a 
canoe,you want this motor. 
Immediate shipments 
can be made. Send for 
tatalog. 


Waterman Marine 
Motor Co. 


1525 Fort St. West 
Detroit, Mich. 
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YOU SAVE 3-4 THE COST, 
H ome. We tr it—Art an 


Cost 35. 
and ali Dealers’ Profits. 
Send tris! order for this chair 

Ì rice $4. Bottom cushion cover 

Ses, leatherette. $1.50 extra. 
particulars of other 


for p 
„BROOKS MFG. CO. 
ri OF THE K.0 SYSTEM OF HOME FURNI. b 

4 SHIP ST. SAGINAW MICH.U.S.A. 


VAY PY 


Ladies! Rare Imported Hair 


have just returned from France with rare shades 
of hair and a knowledge of the latest Parisian 
stylesin puffs, braids, pin curls and hair goods of 


every description. Exceptionally low prices. Re- 


mem I save you dealer’s profit. Write for full in- 
formation. Send a sample of your hair and tell me 
what you want. 


JOSSE—756, 8th Ave., 


New York City. 


DELICIOUS GRIDDLE CAKES , "a's" 
n a Sanitary 

o Grease 
CRAE E No Smoke, 
y No Indiges- 
A tion, New Discovery 
„œ Every user delighted— 
becomes an agent. 
Heat evenry distributed, economical,cooks uni- 
formly, browns perfectly, requires little atten- 
tion. Sent prepaid $1 50. Refunded if not pleased. 
SLOAN MFG. CO., 2124 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


- TAMIL 


Earn $5 to 515 Per Day 


We will teach you Piano Tun- 
ing, Voicing, Regulating and 
Repairing, quickly by personal 
correspondence, New Tune-a- 
Phone Method. Mechanical 
aids. Diploma recognized by 
highest authorities, School 
chartered by the State. Write 
for free illustrated catalogue. 


NilesBryantSchool of Piano Tuning 
Music Hall,BattleCreek,Mich. 


Tit 
eer 


SONG WRITERS Send your poems to me for a 


musical arrangement. My comic 
opera, “The Mayor of Tokio,” achieved world wide rce- 
nown. Write today. WM. FREDERICK PETERS, 491 
Dearborn Ave, Chicago, Ill. 
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FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Mail us a carton front---we will send you a novelty that will 
produce your likeness. 


Address THE C. F. SAUER C0., Richmond, Va, 
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FOR NEXT MONTH 


The Farmer, who has written about 
the philosophy of failure and corn- 
bread and dumplings, Santa Claus 
and the Fairies and the doings of 
the dog Flash, houses and homes and 
his neighbors, and the brigands and 
pirates that infest the cornstalk jun- 
gles of the Snapbean Farm, takes a 
different sort of subject for his Feb- 
ruary editorial—“Books and Critics”, 
it is called. The Farmer discusses 
Shakespeare and Tolstoy, the Vicar 
of Wakefield and Don Quixote, 
Charles (or was it Henry?) Kingsley 
and Cardinal Newman and Laurence 
Sterne, and he discusses them all in 
just the spirit you would expect of 
the Farmer. 

Mr. Billy Sanders, just back from 
Washington, reflects concerning the 
money panic and other contemporary 
topics. 

And then Uncle Remus sings the 
song of “Brother Rabbit and the Pim- 


` merly Plum”, for which R. J. Dean 


has done a splendid full-page deco- 
ration. 
ee 


“Mam’ Linda”, one of the season’s 
most successful novels, has added so 
materially to Will N. Harben’s repu- 
tation as a delineator of Georgian life 
and as a teller of real stories, that the 
announcement of a new story by him 
is of great interest. In the next issue 
of the Magazine will be published a 
clever tale by Mr. Harben—“An Old 
Meddler”. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter described as a character sketch, 
for Old Silas Peterkin is the deus ex 
machina of the plot and he pretty 
nearly monopolizes the stage. And 
Uncle Si is a host in himself. The 
pictures are by George C. Cobb, a 
young Georgian who knows how to 
draw Georgians. 

a 


Ludwig Lewisohn’s exquisite story 
of contemporary life in Charleston 
(Queenshaven) will be concluded in 
the February number. It is not un- 
likely that some readers will be moved 
to remark on a similarity between this 
story and Owen Wister’s delightful 
“Lady Baltimore”. But, as a matter 
of fact, there is no likeness between 
the two except the setting, which is 
identical, and the delicacy and dainti- 
ness of treatment which are charac- 
teristic of both. Mr. Lewisohn han- 
dles the theme from an entirely dif- 
ferent viewpoint. Mr. Lewisohn has 
lived in Charleston all his life. The 
concluding installment will be illus- 
trated by another of Orson Lowell's 
splendid oil paintings. 


ee 


The second installment of Colonel 
Reed’s reminiscences of the Ku Klux 
will tell how the Klan carried Ogle- 


thorpe count y for the Democratic can- 


didate in the face of almost insuper- 
able conditions. The account is tre- 
mendously interesting, and is light- 
ened by a lot of humor. 


© 


These are just a few of the features. 
There will be other good short stories 
and a plenty of verse, in addition to 
the departments and Don Marquis’s 
“Glance in Passing”. 


ee 


And then, there’s R. J. Dean’s 
Brother Bear cover—which will be the 
hit of the year. 


Uncle Remus’s Magazine 


ISENS ATLANTA, cA. SIM by 
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soft and sweet, altogether unmarred by 
harsh, shrill notes. The writer of the 
interesting account of the singing 
mouse claimed that the creature is no 
strange species, but only the common 
house mouse that has either inherited 
the gift of song or learned the art 
from older members of his race. It 
is supposcd that originally the accom- 
plishment was learned from canaries, 
and this seems probable as singing 
mice are more often found in houses 
where there are canaries. That they 
do learn the song from each other, 
and also that it is hereditary, is 
proved by the fact that if one is 


heard in a house, others are likely to 
make themselves known from time to | 


time, even unto many generations. 

As for my own pet, he came every 
night for several weeks, invariably 
between 1 and 2 o’clock. Always he 
faltered a little at first, but after- 
ward, becoming more sure of himself, 
would let his voice out fully, singing 
with the pure abandon of enjoyment. 
The first few nights I was afraid to 
arouse my mother, who slept in the 
same room but in another bed, lest 
the little fellow might cease to sing 
if I should speak. But after the first 
two or three solos I ventured to call 
her, and he was not startled in the 
least, but sang on without pause as if 
his ears were closed to all save his 
own musical notes. After that, at her 
request, I would always call mother 
when the entertainment began, and 
never once did the mouse become 
silent at the sound of by voice. 

Deciding to try to tame the little 
creature, I began by putting a piece 
of cake near his favorite haunt, in- 
tending to place a luncheon nearer 
and nearer my bed each night in hope 
that after awhile he might even be- 
come bold enough to eat from my 
hand. But, after nibbling for quite a 
while at the dainty tidbit, he gave a 
few feeble chirps, and then was heard 
no more. 

I concluded, therefore, it was bet- 
ter for him to seek his own supper, 
for only then did he seem to appre- 
ciate it enough to render praise in re- 
turn. 

I wish I might say he sings for me 
still, but he does not. Whether he 
died a natural death, fell a victim to 
some hungry member of the feline 
tribe, or wandered away to parts un- 
known in search of a new audience— 
but finding nowhere a more appre- 
ciative one, I am sure—it is not given 
me to record. But the memory of his 
sweet song abides with me, and 

“Oft in the stilly night” 
I think of it, and of him, and in my 
heart I thank him for the delightful 
pleasure he gave me, “without money 
and without price.” 
Margaret A. RicHarp. 
Newberry, S. O. 


THE INDUSTRIOUS FLEA. 

I wonder how many of the members 
of the Open House have been reading 
of the wonderful trained fleas that a 
certain Herr Dutchman in Chicago 
has gathered about him—or upon him? 

Thirty thousand dollars worth of 
fleas! Think of it! and fleas so cheap, 
too, here in our own Southland. Im- 
ported fleas, fleas from Europe and 
most of them have been brought over 
by women, which, of course, makes 
them more refined in their manners— 
sort of aristocratic fleas—blue bloods. 

The article that I read states that 
on their voyage across the briny dee 
they must be fed five times, whic 
makes us inquire if that means that 
many times each day. The article 
also states that many of them perish 
on their way over, so we presume that 
fleas, even, are not exempt from sea- 
sickness. 

The learned Herr says that fleas 
are very choice about the kind of 
“human” they feed upon, and that 
there are many persons upon whom 
they simply cannot feed and live. It 
is really too bad that any mistake 
should ever be made and the poor 
things be caused to suffer any incon- 
venience from trying too many differ- 
ent subjects until they become dys- 
peptic, pine away and die. 

Now, it seems to me if the man 
really wants good, nice, plump fleas, 
fleas warranted to be up-to-date and 
of the highest intelligence, he should 
advertise for them in some of our 
Southern papers, and thus patronize 
home industries. We certainly have 
as wideawake fleas as any country in 
this wide, wide world, and I can 
safely say, without having my word 
doubted, that the American flea is 
far ahead of any, when it comes to 
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When the original J ohn J acob Astor was 
asked the best method for a merchant to make 
money, he said: “‘Cut short losses; let profits 


bee] 


run on. 


That rule may have been all right when 
Canal street was considered “up town in 


New York. 


But times have changed. We consider it 
a good policy to cut short profits and let losses 
run on--in January. 


After-Holiday reductions. rice revisions. 
Radical readjustments. All unsold balances 
are affected. Bargain time for the thrifty. 
We never carry goods over from one season 
to another. 


Its more economical to sell them at large 


losses. And that's exactly what we do. 


The store leans your Way these days--fat, 
juicy values everywhere. 


Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose Company 
ATLANTA 


Uncle Remus’s 
Magazine 


Edited by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
Atlanta, Ga. 


All Southern 
Group 


Rally to the Standard of the First 
Dixie Combination of Magazines 


Taylor-Trotwood 
Magazine 


Edited by SEN. ROBT. L. TAYLOR 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Home and 
State 


Edited by DR. G. C. RANKIN 
Dallas, Texas 


With the rise of the South’s commer- 
cial prosperity, literature has not been 
forgotten. For the first time in her his- 
tory she can offer three illustrated fam- 
ily magazines, edited by Southern men 
and supported by Southern capital. 
Their fiction and general articles are of 
a high order. Especially interesting to 
Southern homes. Excellent illustra- 
tions. The three magazines contain 
monthly over 250 pages; for year over 
3,000 pages. 


THE HOME AND STATE, per year.....3.....c.:e.. Lontani 
The Home and State (established 1903) reaches 50,000 homes. 
Edited by Dr. G. C. Rankin, who is now furnishing a series of 
“Pen Cketches of Robert E. Lee” descriptive of that beloved 
chieftain and the great battles of the Civil War. Other 
sketches of great Southern Commanders and men follow. The 
contents of The Home and State will interest any family circle. 


TAYLOR-TROTWOOD MAGAZINE, per year.................. $1.00 
The Taylor-Trotwood Magazine is a great Southern Magazine. 
The personalities of its editors, Senator Robert L. Taylor and 
John Trotwood Moore, stamp it, dominate it and differentiate it 
from all other magazines. It is printed on a high quality of 
magazine paper, profusely illustrated, and never contains less 
than 108 pages. Each number is filled with the best writings 
of its editors and articles from a corps of able ontributors. 
UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE, per year...................00000 $1.00 
Edited by Joel Chandler Harris in Atlanta, Ga. It has 
subscribers in every state, in every territory and foreign lands. 
It prints the best work of such writers as James Whitcomb 
Riley, Chas. G. D. Roberts, Jacques Futrelle, Emery Pottle, 
Elliott Flower, Wilbur Nesbit, Ruth McEnery Stuart, and the 
illustrations of such artists as Charlotte Harding, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Henry Hutt,C. Allan Gilbert, Alice Beach 
Winter, Robert Edwards and others. 


The price of these three great magazines singly. ....ssssssssssss s... $3.00 
OUR PRED |. SE ee ers ae oy 2 Lea cabin fees Chae ce 
Send all orders to 


UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Maier & Berkele 


Wish a Happy New Year to their 
thousands of customers. 

Having enjeyed a liberal share 

of the patronage of the many 

readers of Uncle Remus’s 


Magazine we are investing in 


this space to again remind 
you that we want a continu- 
ance of your favors. 

Just a postal will bring to you 
the most complete catalog, we 
think, issued this season, daz- 

7” zling and brilliant with hun- 
dreds of the latest creations. 


MAIER & BERKELE, Jewelers, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ANY ONE CAN PLAY ANY GUITAR 
With it in 10 Minutes 
Write ALBERT PIETSCH 
604 Cedar St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


AE (INCORPORATED ) DI, 
CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000 


BUSINESS_- "he you think of g to school, write for 


in 
catalog and special offers of the leading business 
and shorthand schools. Address J. H. KING, President King's Busi- 
ness College, Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. Telegraphy taught. 
We also teach Bookkee ing, Shorthand, Penmanship, etc., by mail. 
Send for Home Study Circular. 


remi 


x 1. ns , HIGI 
ssi $10.00 WILL BUY AN EXTENSION, Sonni 
. O'CONNOR MFG. CO. 1269 Broadway, N. V. 


POST CARDS OF LOCAL VIEWS 


1000 Post Cards of one view, $6.00; 500, $4.00; made to order 
from si or Print, with your name on each as pub- 
lisher. orkmanship guaranteed. Delivery 10 days. 


RICH PHOTO PROCESS CO., Dept. L., 32 Union Sq., New York 


SHORT STORIES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted--Miscellaneous 


SUPPOSE we could furnish you a better tobacco than 
you ever tried, for less money? Interest you, wouldn't 


it? Our booklet, free, will prove our claims. Dept. 
4, Wilda Tobacco Co., Chatham, Va. 


AN EXCELLENT opportunity for traveling men who 

want to travel less and earn more. The Toledo 
Computing Scale Co., Toledo, Obio, a large and pro- 
gressive company, making the highest type computing 
scale, is extending its business and wants several high 
grade salesmen. Applicants must be between the ages 
of 26 and 42, have good ability, fair education, suc- 
cessful selling experience, and be now employed. Fidel- 
ity Bond required. Address Sales Department, To- 
ledo Computing Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED—Anyone can earn $15 to $30 per 

week handling one or more of our 30 useful articles. 
Men and women write for particulars. No traveling. 
Devote spare time. Fair Mfg. Co., D. 57, Racine, Wis. 


HOW TO READ MUSIC AT SIGHT—For student, 

amateur, or teacher. Highest testimonials, 50c post- 
paid. Send for circular. James P. Downs, Box 706, 
New York City. 


Souvenir Post Cards. 


10 LOVELY COLORED POSTALS, 25c. Silk friend- 
ship greeting with your name beautifully frosted; 


illuminated; entrancing love scenes; perfumed satin 
flowers; frosted florals, etc. American Art Co., West 
Haven, Conn. 


POST CARDS at Wholesale—One hundred up-to-date 

high-grade cards for $1, and your name on the 
Southern Post Card Register one year. Address THE 
THELMA CARD CO., Thelma, Ala. 


Patents, Trade Marks 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. Our 
Hand-Book for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed 

on request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler 

& Robb, Patent Lawyers, 46-48 Baltic Bldg., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 
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Of Interest to Women. 


DISCRIMINATING people buy through ‘‘Shopping 

Agencies at centers of fashion; saves time, money; 
insures new, exclusive styles; exchanges permitted; 
bank references; circulars. Balto Shopping Agency, 
“The St. Paul,” Mt. Royal Avenue, Baltimore, M. D. 


Vacuum Caps 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few minutes each 

day draws the blood to the scalp, causing free and 
normal circulation, which stimulates the hair to a new 
healthy growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. THE MODERN VACUUM CAP 
CO., 692 Barclay Block, Denver. 


For Sale--Real Estate 


JR SALE—At Ellabelle, Georgia, 23 miles from Sa- 
nah, a fine country home; 14-room house, modern 
in all its finish; gas, water, fruit and rrapes; good 
water, fine yards. Right at the railroau; excellent 
shooting; perfectly healthy. An ideal winter home; 
house cost ten thousand dollars to build. Built out of 
the best southern pine, and mostly hard oil finish. 
Will sell the property, consisting of nearly five acres in 
one tract and fifty in another, for seven thousand dol- 
lars. Answer early. Address E. L. Commins, Meg- 
gett, S. C 


Business College. 


WANTED—Young men and young women to prepare 

for positions paying from $50.00 to $150 per month. 
Positions guaranteed; railroad fare paid. Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Ala. 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


being industrious. He works over 
time and all of the time, day in and 
day out, and of nights he travels over 
our anatomy with cyclonic rapidity, 
hopping, crawling, skipping, and per- 
haps doing a short stunt at running, 
which leads us to conclude that we 
are not a fit subject for him to feed 
upon. Oh, that he might tell his 
neighbor about it and give us a rest! 
There is no need of putting the 
American flea in training; he knows 
his business. He may not be able to 
“fight a duel, walk a tight rope, trun- 
dle a wheelbarrow, juggle a ball in 
the air, roll a hoop or march in com- 
panies and maneuver at word of com- 
mand” like the trained European flea, 
for he needs no command; he does 
the marching regularly and persist- 
ently and so maneuvers that the dumb- 
est brute in creation is made to 
scratch, and life becomes a burden to 
mankind whenever he begins to 
browse up and down his spine and 
settles down for a good night’s work. 
Yes, Tennessean “has got ’em.” 
We are living in the mountains at 
present. TENNESSEAN, 


CONCERNING AFFINITIES. 

Olens Montez, you misunderstood 
what I said in regard to fricndship 
between men and women. I believe 
that such friendship can and does 
exist, otherwise life would be narrow 
and one-sided. I even belicve that 
under certain circumstances there may 
be a close friendship between persons, 
one or both of whom are married to 
others. But in such cases the persons 
need to be of high moral natures and 
refined and controlled instincts. Be- 
tween the average man and woman of 


congenial disposition, a close and con- 
fidential relation will insensibly take 
on a warmer tone than friendship. 
The kind of relation advocated by 
Plato was ideal in its nature—a soul 
or mind union which also was believed 
in by those eminent philosophers— 
Hegel, Kant and Berkeley. Their 
ideas, taken from Plato, were adopted 
and rehashed by Mrs. Eddy, who 
called them Platonic idealism. “All is 
divine mind,” declares Mrs. Eddy, 
“and when there is soul union no 
physical element can enter in. Plato, 
who lived years before Christ, would 
find himself up to date if he could re- 
turn to his mundane sphere. His idea 
that the soul or mind would have per- 
fect dominion and that eventually we 
would be all mind, is the central tenet 
of the advanced cults to-day, all bor- 
rowed from the wonderful Greek, who 
first taught the soul’s immortality. 
But there will need to be a revolu- 
tion in human nature before physical 
impulses can be eliminated; and were 
such elimination possible, it would do 
away with the sweetest of all relations 
—that of mother and child. Pippa, 
your sexless woman is a freak—an ex- 
crescence. The noblest element in 
woman is maternal love. The little 
girl, devoted to her doll, shows how 
natural and instinctive is this affec- 
tion. Deliver me from a woman 
whose heart beats are not quickened 
by a baby’s smile and in whom its 
cry of distress does not awaken a 
longing to hush it against her breast. 
There is not a spinster in the world 
who is one from choice—if she be a 
normal woman. Circumstances—which 
make fate—decided the question of 
marriage for her. In her youth the 
old maid has had her dream of a 
home in which she would reign as wife 
and mother. The sexless woman is an 
outgrowth of extreme artificial civili- 
zation. There may be a need for her, 
but she cannot and will not supplant 
the old-fashioned woman, deep in 
whose heart there is the longing e«- 
pressed in Rachel’s cry, “Give me 
children or I die,” which society per- 
verts into, “Give me a silky-haired 
poodle purp or I shall be out of fash- 
ion!” G. W. 
Washington, Ga. 


MOTY TIGER THE LAST CREEK 
C 


HIEF. 

President Roosevelt has granted a 
commission to the full-blood Indian 
warrior, Moty Tiger, making him the 
head of the Creek nation. I wish you 
could see Moty Tiger. I think he is a 
splendid type of the noble Indian 


race. He is tall and straight as an 
arrow, dignified, stately, but courteous 
in his manner. Unlike the old-time 
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The 
Young People’s 
Home Library 


E have secured this splendid Children’s 

Library and are offering the introductory 

sets to our readers (while they last) at a mere nom- 

inal figure and on terms within reach of even the 
boys and girls themselves. 


QParents have not been keeping pace with ad- 


vancement in Educational methods during the past 
decade. The need of the average boy and girl to- 
day is Home Reading to supplement his school 
work and make it a pleasure instead of a task; 
books that amplify, in fascinating story form, his 
school work in History, Biography, Nature Study, 
Geography, Literature, etc.; in a word---books 
that direct the child’s mind toward his school work 
instead of away from it. The boy or girl who is 
denied these advantages is handicapped in compe- 
tition with his school fellows. 


Give Your Child 
a Chance 


q| Provide him with this Library, this literary gem 
and daily companion, written by the most gifted 
writers for children in America; men and women 
who are not only great authors, but teachers of 
National reputation who have madea life-study of 
children---their needs, their desires and their capa- 
bilities at the various stages of their development. 


q A few pennies a day judiciously spent now may 
prove the foundation of a splendid career for your 
child. 


Q Think it over. 


Our Special Offer 


g On request we will ship you the entire set by prepaid express. If my 
it is satisfactory, remit $1.75 within 5 days after receipt of books, 47 4 
and pay the balance at 50c a week or $2.00 per month. If it is ff 
not satisfactory, notify us at once and hold the set subject to if 


our order. 


q UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE will be sent free for 
one year with each set purchased. If you are already a 
subscriber, your subscription will be extended one 
year. 


q INTRODUCTORY PRICE. Young People’s 
Home Library and Uncle Remus’s Magazine for 

one year for $18.75. Terms---$1.75 within 5 | k 
days and 50c a week or $2.00 a month there- By ¢ 
after. If not satisfactory, set to be returned : 
at our expense. 


——— 
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BrownYour Hair 


“You'd never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn't 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.” 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you afew minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn't rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, nogrease. One bottle 
of Mrs. Potter s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper. with kanei i7 booklet on Hair. Mrs, Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 388 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The new 


Wash Fabric 


which is taking the 
place of LINEN. 
15c PER YARD 

| looks like linen, 

feels like linen, 
wears like linen, laun- 
ders like linen, and is 
only one-fourth the 
price of linen. 
It comes in white, col- 
ors and figures. 
No Lady’s wardrobe is 
complete without “LIN- 
ONETTE” frocks. 
Is suitable for making 
shirt- waist suits, shirt 
waists and separate 
skirts. | 
Is adapted alike to ladies’ and \ | 
children’s wear. 4 
A creation of Southern genius, 
a product of Southern looms. 
An all the year around dress 
fabric, suitable for all seasons— 
spring, summer, autumn and 
winter. 
Adapted for all occasions. 
School wear, street wear, the 
drawing room, traveling and outing. 
To be found in the best dry goods stores. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us and we will tell you where it may be 
found. 


STEBBINS, LAWSON & SPRAGINS CO0., 
SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 


AGENTS =: $200 
THIS 

Taking only one order a day for our high-class, medium 

priced made-to-order Suits, Overcoats and Trousers, will 

give you a steady monthly income of $200.00 or more. No 

previous experience needed to succeed—our special guar- 


antee plan gets the orders. Large Sample Outfit in 
Traveling Case furnished live hustlers free. Write now 
and get into business backed by big house. We will make 
you a cracker-jack, well-dressed salesman with money. 
WARRINGTON WORSTED & WOOLEN MILLS, 


THE SLIDE-ALONG 
Clothes Pin Bag Saves Time, Labor and 
Clothes Pins. Hangs on clothes line beside 
you—and slides along. Instantly hung or re- 
moved—can i fall olf. No back-breaking: no 
lost pins; pays for itself in short time. Made 
of best grade heavy ticking.6-inch hand hole, 
capacity 8 doz. pins; frame and hooks ol gal- 
vanized wire—will never rust. By mail 25c each, postpaid. 

DI 


Agents wanted. DIMON MFG. CO., Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 


LADIES LEARN 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN DRESSMAKING 
We prepare students for practical work BY MAIL 
LEARN TO MAKE YOUR OWN GOWNS 

Send stamp for Magazine and rates. 


AMERICAN DRESSMAKING SCHOOL 


111 Monroe St. - - - Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CA AMUSE t= PUBLIC 
4 Rf y Here's your chance to make Big Money amus- 

wh ing the public. We furnish com- 
plete Moving-Picture and Stereop- 
ticon Outfits, including up-to-date 
Films, Fine Assortment of Slides 
Advertising Posters, etc. Price 
within reach of all. Write today 
for new catalog which tells all 
about it. McAllister Mfg. Opticians 
Dept. W 49 Nassau St., New York 


Antique Mahogany 


Repaired and refinished 
Artistic upholstering 


MAIER & VOLBERG, Atlanta, Georgia 
cin nl SA irta om - 
“THE DIXIE” 

A lint Cotton Mattress, manufactured at 27 Lee St., Atlanta, 

Write for terms. Address H. M. Vermillion, Mgr. 


TALENTS that PROTECT: 
R.S-&A.B.LAGEY Washington, 0.G. Estab. 1869. 


Establ’d f 
1783 


THE OPEN HOUSE 


Indians, who pulled their beard out, 
Moty Tiger wears a full black beard. 
He doesn’t like to be called Moty. It 
is short for his Indian name of Homa- 
tika, which was inherited from a brave 
ancestor, who earned it in the Florida 
Indian war. It means “first to cross 
the river and capture the enemy’s ca- 
noe.” When the civil war broke out, 
Moty Tiger promptly enlisted in the 
Confederate army and served gallantly 
through the war. When all was over, 
he was reduced to poverty, but he went 
cheerfully to work, cultivated his little 
farm, and cared for his family, and 
soon he had honors bestowed on him. 
He was elected captain of a Creek cav- 
alry company and later he was elected 
a member of a party called “The House 
of Kings.” Also he was elected judge 
of the Deep Fork district, member of 
the house of warriors, superintendent 
of all the Creek orphan homes and 
prosecuting attorney of the Deep Fork 
district. And now, he is made the head 
of the Creek nation. I went with father, 
who is a half-breed Creek Indian, to 
see Moty Tiger after his installment 
as chief. He has a nice office, a secre- 
tary and two stenographers. Also he 
has an interpreter, for, though he can 
speak and write English as well as any 
| white man, he will speak only in the 
| Creek language while he is in his office, 
| because he says he is now representing 
his nation. In this he is like Sam 
Checote, who was chief of the Creeks 
many years ago. He was a fine English 
scholar, but whenever any one wished 
to speak to him in his official capacity 
he refused to talk save in the Creek 
tongue. My father makes me talk Creek 
to him every day. He is afraid I will 
forget it. My mother was a teacher. 
She is fair and blue-eyed. My father 
has given me his dark, bright eyes, 
and a little of his rich, light-brown 
complexion. I was educated in Normal 
| school for a teacher, but I taught only 
one term. I am now to be married in 
| December. My betrothed is white— 
a civil engineer. My father has given 
us a pretty little home and farm. 
LEOLA. 


—— m o 


Guthrie, Ind. Ter. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE HOE. 


“That the simple life is best, I think 
we Southern women proved during the 
civil war,” said a fine-looking old lady 
to a group of women, who had been 
bewailing the hardships of hot weather 
cooking and the difficulty of getting 
help. “It was ‘needs must’ with us. I 
had been delicately brought up and ac- 
customed to comforts, if not luxuries, 
but with my husband on the fighting 
front, the negroes non sunt, having fol- 
lowed the Federal army, five little chil- 
dren to look to me for support, and no 
money in the house, I had to face 
changed conditions. I saw that it was 
directly to Mother Earth we must look 
for food and life. The crop had been 
partly planted, but I let cotton go by 
—he was no longer king—and deter- 
mined to do the best I could with one 
field of corn, that could hardly be seen 
for grass. I had as a helper one small 
negro boy and my own little son, ten 
years old. I took my hoe, and, leaving 
the house in charge of my little girl, 
marched to the field and attacked ‘Cap- 
tain Green’ (as we called the grass) 
with the vim of desperation. My pres- 
ence in the field stimulated the boys 
to work with energy, and by the last of 
June I had a fine field of corn and 
groundpeas and a flourishing patch of 
sweet potatoes. I doubt if any of my 
accomplished granddaughters ever 
viewed one of their paintings or their 
prizes for excellence in music with the 

ride that filled me when I surveyed 
that blessed crop, as soon as it was cer- 
tain it would yield an abundant harvest. 
Thankful, indeed, was I that strength 
was given me to fight the wolf from 
the door. We did not lack food at 
any time, though our fare was plain. 
Flour, sugar and coffee were out of the 
question, but we had vegetables, eggs, 
chickens, milk and butter in plenty, and 
as a result of our frugal diet we were 
exempt from sickness. My health had 
never been as good. I would rise at 
daybreak, put on cornbread to bake, on 
the little three-legged covered ‘spider, 
with coals under it and on the top (we 
had no stove), and leaving my little 
girl to look after the bread and to 
churn, I took my son and milked the 
cows. For breakfast we had nice, sweet 
bread, butter and milk, and I went 
directly to the field, leaving my smart 
little daughter to dress the smaller chil- 
dren and clean up. At 11 o’clock I 
came from the field and put on veg- 
etables for dinner, went back and hoed 
until nearly 12, when I came home, 


cooked bread, and we had our dinner, 
for which active exercise gave us a 
fine appetite. Rest for an hour, then 
back to the field to work until just 
before sunset. After supper, when I 
nad bathed the children and put them 
to bed, I carded enough rolls for my 
girlie to spin during her spare time 
next day. I carded, spun and wove 
every rainy day, and all the time after 
the crop had been laid by, in this way 
clothing the children and myself and 
weaving the gray jeans into which gar- 
ments for my soldier husband were 
fashioned. I did not buy a single dress 
during the war. When it began I was 
the fortunate possessor of a black bom- 
bazine gown of excellent quality. This 
served me as ‘best’ during the war; all 
my other clothes were cut up to make 
into little garments for the children. I 
took pride in my homemade frocks, 
which really looked very well. I saw 
many ladies wearing handsome dresses 
spun and woven by themselves. These 
were of wool, trimmed with black vel- 
vet ribbon and buttons cut out of 
gourds and covered with black velvet. 
“Yes, there were some compensations 
for our trials during that unforgotten 
time. The hardships and deprivations 
were bravely borne by most of the 
women, but the pain of separation from 
husbands and sons—the fearful sus- 
pense, the constant dread with which 
the slow-coming tidings from the battle- 
fields were waited for—it was this that 
tried the souls and whitened the locks 
of those who held the fort at home.” 
M. L. McDaniet. 


LEAVES FROM A 


NOTEBOOK. 


The other day as my train was pushing 
out from a little junction point in 
South Dakota, and I had vacated my 
seat in the smoker for just a moment, 
a big, brawny fellow with a Tammany 
swagger, threw himself into my seat 
(the last vacant one on the car), and 
took especial pains to leave none of it 
temptingly vacant. 

On the same evening a Big Man was 
to lecture in a nearby town, and a tele- 
pathic message had told me that, since 
this was the only available train on that 
particular date, the much-heralded Big 
Man would get aboard somewhere along 
the line. Perhaps it would not have 
required the services of a Sherlock 
Holmes to knit these facts together to 
prove that this must be the Big Man— 
besides, were not the telltale profile 
and the closed eye of the famous fire- 
eating senator there, as proof infallible? 

“I beg your pardon,” I meekly ven- 
tured, “I believe I was occupying half 
of this seat.” 

An impatient growl greeted me as 
he reluctantly parted with a few inches 
of the bacteria-bathed cushion. 

“This is Senator Tillman, is it not?” 
Another daring charge into the breach. 
(Next to being a Big Man comes the 
immaculate glory of conversing with 
one. Besides, a number of curious eyes 
were now leveled in our direction, and 
the gossipers were getting busy, one 
even venturing to ask me if the gentle- 
man by my side was not Senator 
So-and-So. And was I not sharing in 
the glory of the Great One?) 

“Yes, Tillman’s my name,” just about 
as doggedly as he could put it. 

Now, if I am fanatical at all it is on 
the point of Southern chivalry, and I 
was determined to put to rout this odd- 


essumed spirit in our much-abused 
pitchfork statesman, with a regular 
sugarcoated avalanche of sweetness, 


and I proceeded to let loose the ava- 
lanche. 

The result was a gratified curiosity 
as to the personality of this so-called 
monumental grouch of the forum and 
platform. 

I have long been convinced that men 
in the public eye are forced to suffer 
tortures untold at the hands of curi- 
osity-mongers. A road career, at least, 
saps the very best that is in man’s 
vitality. It is a very vampire, eternally 
sucking the exuberance of youth and 
the life-blood of sentiment from the 
aspirant for mental or spiritual great- 
ness, and instead of gaining inspira- 
tion for work, he is constantly giving 
out the best of his mental, physical 
and spiritual energy to satisfy the souls 
of the millions who are a-hunger for a 
message. 

Then, give the Big Man the best you 
have while he is delivering his message 
—but for the sake of charity let him 
rest during the periods of preparation, 
and a long-suffering race of “grouches” 
will rise up and call your children 
blessed. 

Carnot ELMORE. 

En Tour Minnesota. 
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ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for ) 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cents in stamps for a full box. 
Electro-Silicon_Soap has equal merits. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 


Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


Nature Shape 


SHOES FOR CHILDREN 


In offering this article of merit we do it with 
the positive knowledge that it is the best shoe 
made for foe feet. It is endorsed and 
recommended by Atlanta’s finest surgeons. No 
crippled feet —ingrowing nails or deformed 
toes—when these shoes are worn. 

Best Vici Kid—Patent Leather or Calf- 
skin Button or 
Lace, also Tan 
Russia Calfskin 
Button. 
Child’s sizes 

5 to 8, £2.00 
Child’s sizes 
8 1-2 to 11, $2.50 
Misses’ sizes 
11 1-2 to 2, 


_ $8.00 
Large Girls’ 
sizes 
2 1-2 to 6, 
$8.50 


use of 
“nature } 
shape” 
shoes cor- 
rect above 
ailments. 
Inallsizesand ‘ 
widths, from “e 
babies’ to large girls’. QUhis is strictly a money 
back proposition—if not satisfied. Qf write for 
Illustrated Shoe Catalog. Address Department B. 


BYCK BROS. € CO. 


Foot Coverers to all Mankind. ATLANTA, GA. 
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ELEGANT MANTELS 


Distinctiveness 
Durability 
Design 
Coziness 
Comfort 
Culture 
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Each of our mantels is architecturally per- 
fect; conforms to color harmony; contrasts 
artistically, and sells at a reasonable price. 

Our catalog, containing beautiful illustra- 
tions of many original designs, mailed upon 
request. 


WOODWARD MANTEL CO. 
85 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 


with the 
SEZ, EXCELSIOR 
# INCUBATOR 
or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatching. 
treni A reliable and self-regu- 
lating. Thousands in use to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


eJUDSON Freight Forwarding Co. 


; Reduced rates on household goods to and 

from all points on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette 

Building, Chicago; 1005 Carleton Building, St. Louis; 851 Tremont 
Building, Boston; 101 Columbia Building, ; 109 
Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Hatch Chickens by Steam 


Send us your songsand instrue 
mental pieces for inspection. 
We arrange, compose, revise 
and Publish available manuscripts. Write us a 
Victor Kremer Oo., 2/7 Idg, Chicago, 
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100 Trees for $1.00 


Raise your Forest and 
Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs from Seed. 


This is the cheapest and 
best way to have the finest 
trees and shrubbery, and 
affords a great deal of 
ne È pleasure. 

We have a special collection of seed of our five best 
trees from which you can grow hundreds of hardy 
plants. This collection, by mail, for $1.00. When 
you order, state where trees are to grow, and we will 
send the kind that will grow best. Order the collec- 


tic n now, and also— 
Get our handsomely illustrated and uniquely de- 
scriptive catalogue of tree and shrub seeds. It 


gives reasons, “why,” “when” and “how.” 


OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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HOTEL OGLETHORPE, 


Brunswick, Georgia 


~ Thoroughly Reconstructed and Refurnished. Service Unexcelled. 

Climate Delightful. Finest Hunting. Boating and Fishing on South 

Atlantic coast. Boat to Historic St. Simons, Jekyl and kalni 
ds daily. Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


HOTEL WESTMINISTER 


IRVING PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


& 16th STREET 
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Oue block from UNION SQUARE, Surface, 
Elevated and Subway Cars. Midway between 
leading WHOLESALE and RETAIL STORES 
and THEATERS, and yet far enough from 
Broadway to insure COMFORT and FREE- 
DOM from the noise and bustle of that 
thoroughfare. 

PERFECTLY QUIET Locality and HOME- 
LIKE in every respect. 

EXCELLENT CUISINE,. EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Single Rooms, $1.00 per day and up. Room 
with Bath, $2.00 per day and up. Parlor, 
Bedrom and Bath, $3.00 per day and up. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


O. H. FOSTER, 


PROPRIETOR. 


HIGH GRADE 
DROP-HEAD $$ 50 
LIGHT RUNNING 
SEWING arti 
MACHINE 


Positively the greatest Sewing Machine value ever of- 
fered. By our direct selling plan, we save you all 
dealers’ and agents’ profits. This Machine is equal 
to any usually sold 
by agents for $60. 
Complete ball-bear- 
SARE ing, high-arm, with 
bicycle chain auto- 
matic lifting and 
lowering device. El- 
egant oak drop-leaf 
cabinet, 4 drawers 
and full set of at- 
tachments. We give 
Pie our binding 10-year 
È ms 4 guarantee with each 
machine. Order one 
to-day, try it 30 days and if not found in every way 
satisfactory, we will refund your money. We are the 
largest sewing machine distributors in the South, 
and make prompt shipment. 
Send for complete catalog mailed free on application. 


MALSBY, SHIPP & CO. 


Dept. A Atlanta, Ga. 


Freight Prepaid 


CESES ENIKA 


The American Audit Co., 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City. 


F.W. LaFrentz, C. P. A., President. 


C. E. Manwaring, Vice President. 
Theo. Cocheu, Jr., C. P. A., Sec. and Treas, 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK---Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON---Exchange teeming À 
WASHINGTON---Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS---Hennen Building. 
ATLANTA---Fourth Nat'l Bank Building. 
CHICAGO---Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA---Bellevue-Stratford. 
SAN FRANCIsCO---Belden Building. 
LONDON, ENG.---4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Atlanta Branch, iss, Peer National Bank 
_C. B. BIDWELL, Resident Mgr. 


Telephone, Cable Address, 
Main 872. A:ndit, N. Y. 


UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 


Publishers’ 
Postscript 


NE of the leading national ad- 
vertisers in the course of a 
letter to our advertising de- 

partment, wrote: 

“Your magazine has prospered 
wonderfully and we know that it is 
an interesting magazine. We believe 
| you have a splendid circulation, and 
that the South should support and 
i is supporting the magazine, but— 

“We make it a rule not to adver- 
tise in any medium until it is one 
year old.” 

The foregoing is a line that has 
occurred in several letters received 
from advertisers. None denied the 
strength of the magazine, or its pop- 
ularity, or the need for a strong, 
clean magazine in the South. 

Fortunately, other leading adver- 
tisers have realized that it is a splen- 
did thing to secure an early intro- 
duction to the readers of Uncte RE- 
Mus's Magazine. The reader gets 
acquainted with the advertiser. He, 
or she, is constantly saluted with an 
invitation to test the article adver- 


tised, or is offered special induce- 
ments. When the advertisement has 
appeared with regularity, the reader 
says: “I’ve noticed that several times. 
I think I'll try it once, anyway.” 

We believe that there is not an 
advertiser in our columns who is not 
honest, or who is not selling the very 
best of goods to those who patronize 
him. If we thought there was such 
a one, we would unhesitatingly cancel 
his contract for space. By this, we 
protect the magazine and the sub- 
scriber; on the other hand, the clean, 
straight-forward advertiser is pro- 
tected in his campaign when a publi- 
cation rejects all publicity that is 
likely to lower the standard of his 
advertisement. 


he 


In the splendid advertisement of 
the J. J. Krom Co., there is a mes- 
sage for every advertiser, South and 
North. The J. J. Krom Co., which 
is a national advertiser, is inaugurat- 
ing a special campaign to invade the 
South. The organization is managed 
by men who are alert and keen in 
business. 

Having their office in Atlanta, they 
were able to investigate UncLe RE- 
mus’s Magazine fully—to see our 
splendid plant, verify circulation 
assertions, look through our up-to- 
date four-story home. 

Finding that nearly seventy per 
cent of our circulation was in the 
South, that our rates were fully rea- 
sonable, we gained a decision on facts 
alone, for argument was unnecessary. 

It is just one of our steps forward 
—the securing of this publicity—and 
we should be pardoned if we think 


it was a fine move forward by the 
J. J. Krom Co. 


de 


One more point: 

Every advertising agency and every 
advertiser knows that few firms are 
more careful, more discriminating 
than the Packer Manufacturing Co., 
at the head of which is Mr. E. A. 
Olds. 

The advertising of this company is 
confined to mediums of the very 
highest class and strongest efficiency. 


Mr. Olds went fully into every phase 
of Uncre Remus’s Macazine—its 
plans for the future, its circulation, 
its growth, its strength in the South. 


Not only that, he read the magazine | 
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carefully and noted that it was a | 


home magazine, and its advertising, 
as well as its reading columns, were 
clean and wholesome. 

So the publicity on the product of 
the Packer Manufacturing Company 
is placed before our readers—and in 
a unique and aelightful fashion. 


he 
As a postscript—in the past two 
months the circulation of UncLe Re- 
muss MagaziNnE has increased more 
than 7,000, or aear!y 150 per day, ex- 
cluding Sundays. 


DENTACUR 


Tells of 


a postal will bring it. 


Bok SHOOTS WI 
FREE kia, Si 


The Safest, Most Accurate, Most Rapid-Firing Shot Gun of its kind 
7 made. HAMMERLESS. Nothing as good on the market as this 1907 model. 

Our catalog shows all kinds. single, double-barrel, magazine guns. etc, IT’S FREE, and 
UNION FIRE ARMS CO., 1144 Auburndale, Toledo, Ohio 
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cleans and preserves the 
teeth. In tubes conven- 


TOOTH PASTE fot esta en 


sale at best stores 25c. Send 6c. stamps for trial tube and book 


DENTACURA C0.,96 Alling St., Newark,N.J. 
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TH GATL 


If so, you no doubt received free, one of these buttons from 
the S. C. exhivit, given you by the N. H. Blitch Co., the 
largest Vegetable and Plant farm combined in the world. 
We will be glad to have yourorders for cabbage and garden 
plants of all kind +, raised in the open air. Special express 
rates. Prices as follows:—1,000 to 5,000 at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 
to 10,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; over 10 000 at $1.00 per 1,000, f. o. b. 
express office Meggett, S.C. Weguarantee count, make good all bona-fide 
shortage, and give promptshipments. All seeds purchased from the most 
reliable Seedsmen, guaranteed true to type. We have extra early or large 
type Wakefield, the Henderson succession and flat Dutch varieties of cab- 


bage plants. Send all orders to N, H, BLITCH CO., Meggett, S.C. 


DeLOACH MILL MANUFACTURING C0., 
Free Concerts! 


At any time you wish you can have a free 


Mr. Edison says: 


derful instrument, you way seud it 


now buys a gen- 

a Month uine 1907 medel 

Edison outfit including one dozen 

enuine Edison gold moulded re- 

cords. Tue finest improved 1907 model Edi- 
son onttit only 83.50a month. And at rock- 
bottom price no matter whether you send 
cash in full or pay on our easiest terms. 


F Ca h in full: So many cach pur- 
or S chasers are getting the 
finest Edison outfits on free trial that we 
are obliged to announce again that Mr. 
Edison allows no discount for cash. We 
have already given those who buy on easy 
pay ments the lowest possible price and we 
must treat all the Edison customers alike, 


TRADE MARK 


Q Cdison. 


“I want to see a Phonograph in every American home. ’ 


FREE TRIAL 


Edison Phonograph Offer 


WHILE this offer lasts we will send to any reader of this paper a Genuine Edison new style 
Tulip Horn Phonograph for free trialin your own home—a trial lasting two days toa week. 


Try the new Tulip Horn Edison in your own home. 
buck to us atour expense and we charge you absolutely 


nothing for the free trial. If you like the instrument with its marvelous variations of enter- 
tainment, including the latest popular songs, side splitting minstrel dialogs, beautiful operatic 
airs sung by the greatest artists, its dreamy waltzes and stirring two-steps, its orations and 
e'ocutionary recitals, you may keep the instrument and send either cashin full or the small- 
est monthly payments at the surprising rock-bottom prices on the finest Edison outfits. 


SIGN the 


coupon 
now I 


THE ORIGINAL 


DeLoach Saw Mill 


For 25 Years the Standard. 


Copied by Many 


MILL MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS 


Equalled by None 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


We Pay the Freight. 


Box 267, 
BRIDGEPORT, ALA. 


concert in your own home— not a con- 
cert of one instrument or voice alone, 


but a concert of band and orches- 
tra music, vocal solos, grand opera as 
. well as comic opera — anything you 
& dike. The world's greatest artists 
“ are at your command if you own 

a new 1907 model Edison 
Phonograph, and you don't 
have to pay fancy prices for a 
one night’s entertainment, 
Beas an have free con- 
certs as often as 
you desire. 


Then if sou do not want to keep this won- 


Edison firs 


> ra N the Coupon Edison Phono- 
and get the great Edi- i 

son cataloz, quoting graph Distribtrs. 
the rock-bottom pri- F.K. BABSON, Mgr. 


ces—surpriving prices — on 
the finest Edison outfits. 
R member you get an ab- 
solutely free trial and 
can seud either cash 
in full or easy 
monthly payments 


EDISON BUILDING, 
Suite 1439 Chicago 


Without any obligations on 
me please send me free, prepaid, 
your Edison catalog, Edison poster 
and catalog of Edison records. 
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Don’t bother with a letter; the coapon will do. 


When writing advertisers kindly mention Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 


The Boston Post said: 

John Clark Ridpath is above all 
things an historian. His histor- 
ical works are accepted as stand- 
ards in 
well as in 
homes. 
manner 


schools and colleges as 
business houses and 
His style is simple, his 


charming 


The Christian Herald said: 


No other work of its kind has 
ever supplied a history so well 
suited to the needs of all classes 
and conditions of men. We 
cheerfully commend this most 
popular and complete of all 
world’s histories to our readers 


Publishers 


' Failure 


Jefferson Davis said: 

“I esteem Ridpath’s History of 
the World of very great value, 
and hope it will find a place 
generally in the libraries of our 
schools, as well as upon the 
shelves of readers in every walk 
of life.” 


Professor Long, Supt. 
Schools, St. Louis, said: 
“I unhesitatingly commend Dr. 

Ridpath’s ‘History of the World’ 

as the ablest work on that sub- 

ject which I have ever examined. 

The engravings, maps and charts 

ave alone worth the entire cost 

of the work.” 


Public 


Placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of the world-famed publication 


Brand New, latest edition, brought right down to date, including Peace Treaty of the Russia- 


Japan War, beautifully bound 


in Half-Morocco. 


We are selling the remaining sets 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupons below. Tear off the coupon, write name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive an income from his History, and 
to print our price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


IDPATH/'S is generally admitted to be the greatest history ever written. It 
is not so exhaustive that you are discouraged with the task of reading the 


work, yet is complete and wonderfully interesting. The history of Rome occu- 
pies an entire volume; it is a masterpiece. You will be surprised to learn how 
much of Roman History finds its counterpart in the history being made today. 
The thoughtful mind can detect today the same fires of class prejudice fanned 


by unseen hands, which culminated in the downfall of the Roman Republic and 
resulted in the establishment of the Empire. Ridpath’s analysis of the causes 
which led to the French Revolution should be read by every citizen who loves 


his country. His history of the tremendous struggle of our own Civil War is 
an absolute impartial account of that momentous struggle, the work being 
endorsed cordially by the leading men on both sides. 


Ridpath develops the fact clearly that there is but one thing that 
will protect the life of any nation, and that is the intelligence and char- 
acter of the people. The thoughtful reader of Ridpath learns that the 
power of a nation lies, not in its wealth or prosperity, not in its armies 
or navies but in the intelligence and righteousness to be found in the home 
life and heart life of its people. 


DR. RIDPATH SAYS: The man or woman who knows nothing of the past is excluded from the best inheritance of mankind. Such an 
one must be content to live with little influence among his fellows and to meet the Great without a look of recognition. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure Ridpath’s History of the World at the lowest price ever offered and on easy terms. 


It will 


cost you nothing to inspect the. beautiful specimen pages and secure full particulars of our offer. SEND COUPON TODAY. 
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9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide. Set boxed weighs 50 Ibs., 4000 double-column pages, 2000 superb illustrations. 
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IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids 
R of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of 
Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and 
refinement; of French elegance and British power; of American patroitism 
and religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every 
nation, every time and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 
Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written by man. 


IDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. 
R Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, stateman, diplomat, crowning the 
glory of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees 
Themistocles with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet 
of over a thousand sails and help to mould the language in which-this paragraph 
is written. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets 
up a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the 
synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterloo again un- 
der your very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at last the 
end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck is there, gruff, over- 
bearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing with 
grim disdain at France, which says: “You shall not.” Washington 
is there, “four-square to all the winds;” grave, thoughtful, proof 
against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of 
false friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-country- 
men, and on into another century, the most collossal world- 

figure of his time. 


cs 


IDPATH'S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully 
R beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures 
the great historical events as though they were happening before your 
eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and 
queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with 
Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin 
line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the 
field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 


a lonely evening. You can associate with the 
world’s heroes; you can cross the Rubicon with 
Cesar, after which Rome was free no more. You can : 
sit at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius of the RI 
ancient world. You can walk with Luther, who did 
more than any other man to give to the world re- S 


Ra ionen in your home means you need never spend $ 


WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 


ligious freedom. You can kneel at the shrine O H. E. Sever, Treasurer 

of Lincoln, “the greatest human of all ro 204 Dearborn St. Chicago 
time; the gentlest memory of our world.” FA Please mail withotit G68t to me. 
It is ennobling to commune with these sample pages of Ridpath's™ History 
children of destiny. To be associated a” bs ot s ir = Quen Elizabeth, 
with great men and events is to be RN engravings of Socrates, Cacsat and 
great one’s self, and you will add SP Ripieni de Ciga Cale in aoe 
to your store of knowledge o” full particulars pri esat pr; ‘Unele 


which is power, and to the 
richness of your life. 


Remus’s Magazine readers. 
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You need not clip the Coupon if you write postal and mention 
UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE 
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MIEN often wonder why their hair 
gets thin and scraggly and 

">I fails out. It’s because they treat 
their scalps badly. 

Hair health depends upon scalp 
health. Krom Soap puts the scalp 
in good condition and keeps it so. It 
is a scientifically medicated soap, 
whose cleansing and curative powers 
the most stubbornly trou PD lesome 
scalp cannot resist. 


For hands and complexion, Krom Soap is 
% satisfying. It cleanses, invigorates, aseptizes the | 
skin, because it is a scientifically and perfecti} 
medicated soap. 


For the bath, a hygienic delight. Un- 
clogs the pores, softens and removes waste 
matter, nourishes the tissues. 


25c cakes, all druggists 


Correct treatment of the Skin, Scalp and Hair is 

helpfully discussed and illustrated in our little book, 

“The Charm of Cleanliness.’’ Ask us fof a 
free copy. 


DR. J. J. KROM COMPANY . 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


